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Foreword 



The new course of study in Hebrew presented here is based on 
courses for other foreign languages which provided the model for 
content and format. 

Planning of the course was initiated at a meeting of the Advisory 
Committee consisting of the following members: Leo Haber, Law- 
rence High School; Tsvi Ingber, Ramaz High School, New York 
City; David Mirsky, Yeshiva University; Solomon Moskowitz, Bay 
Ridge High School, Brooklyn; and Norman Rothenberg, Riverside 
High School, Buffalo. 

The development of the course was under the direction of Paul 
M. Claude, Chief, Bureau of Foreign Languages Education. 

The course description was written by Solomon Moskowitz, a 
member of the Committee. The manuscript was reviewed by Rose 
Berman, Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York City; Leo 
Haber, Lawrence High School; Aaron Krumbein, Lafayette High 
School, Brooklyn; and Marvin Sorscher, John D. Wells Junior High 
School, Brooklyn. 

Richard G. Decker, Associate in Secondary Curriculum, coordi- 
nated the project and gave, editorial assistance. 

Gordon E. Van Hooft 
Chief, Bureau of Secondary 
Curriculum Development 
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Teaching the Four Skills 



Developing Aural Comprehension 

Purposeful Listening- Before pupils can comprehend the spoken 
word, they must learn to listen carefully and purposefully. Secondary 
school pupils acquire most ol their learnings in other cumculum 
areas either through the printed word or through listening to their 
native tongue. Comprehension of content in listening to English is 
acquired without regard to individual sounds or sound sequences, 
because vocabulary and phraseology are already highly developed. 
Therefore, the ear has become correspondingly sluggish; the eye has 
become highly skilled. Pupils’ sense of hearing must now be reac- 
tivated through purposeful listening. 

Developing an Understanding of the Spoken Word- Understand- 
ing the spoken word is a complex process involving the mastery of; 

1. Discerning sounds, patterns, and melodies which characterize the 
language 

2. Associating sound with meaning 

3. Inferring the meaning of words from the context in which they 
occur 

Activities To Promote Purposeful Listening. The teacher should 
provide abundant opportunity for systematic, intensive practice so 
that habits of accurate, discriminating listening will be established. 
Listening experiences which require concentration on sounds and 
sound sequences should be provided from the beginning of the 
course. 

Among the first listening experiences pupils might have are those 
which require action responses. A simple device which will demon- 
strate to beginning pupils that they must listen attentively is the fol- 
lowing: 

Pupils stand in rows beside their desks or arrange themselves in 
teams along either side of the classroom. They then make nonver- 
bal responses to rapid fire commands, such as; 
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‘?y 

! D’nTKH ‘?y nn \"7 
im’rn bn la^an 
irmi’rnn la^an 
smxDan V57 lau? 

Pupils who do not respond to the desired action are “out.” Even 
greater alertness is demanded, if pupils are instructed not to follow 
the command unless it is preceded by the words, 

More able pupils may be selected in turn to issue the commands. In 
this game, failure to listen attentively and to associate sound with 
meaning is instantly detected. 

Listening is further developed by the use of the foreign language 
in class for daily routine and directions. If the teacher, from the out- 
set, conducts the class in the foreign language, beginning pupils will 
soon absorb a considerable number of expressions used in classroom 
routines as well as in the amenities, involving expressions of greet- 
ings, health, weather and relationships of people and things. 

As PupUs Progress* As pupils progress, their training in aural com- 
prehension throughout both sequences will be proportionate to the 
opportunities afforded for practicing this skill. They must listen not 
only to comprehend, but to reproduce the sounds, sound sequences 
and intonation of the teacher or taped material. Practice in listening 
for understanding alone or for understanding and reproduction might 
be given through: 

Anecdotes, poems, prose passages, selections from reading mate- 
rial, conversation, or songs rendered in person or on tape or discs 
by the teacher or by a native informant 

2. Films, radio programs, or taped correspondence 

Additional suggestions will be found in the section devoted to 
speaking, under the heading “Aural Materials.” The two skills, un- 
derstanding and speaking, may be considered interdependent; they 
are trained and developed concurrently. 

Taped Correspondence* Taped correspondence with foreign indi- 
viduals or schools might provide part of the program. In return for 
English language recordings made by American pupils, the school 
may receive foreign language tapes made by pupils of the same Ian- 
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guage level. Attempts should be made to get a wide variety of tapes. 
In providing foreign schools with examples of aspects of American 
culture, attention should be given to school and family living. Such 
topics as student council meetings, conversations between students 
and conversation around the dinner table might be written as scripts 
and carefully recorded for the foreign school or individual. Sugges- 
tions might be given foreign schools or individuals for the recording 
of similar material in the foreign land for understanding by Ameri- 
can students. 

Testing Aural Comprehension. Suggestions for testing aural com- 
prehension are given in the chapters entitled “Evaluation” and “Au- 
dio-Lingual Experiences.” 




speaking 



Introduction 

The Speaking Objective. The new emphasis placed on the com- 
munication skills of understanding and speaking requires change in 
materials, methods, and evaluation. Learning can no longer zigzag 
between the foreign language and the native language. It must fol- 
low a direct line between object, action, idea, and the foreign lan- 
guage. 

The degree to which the sound and structure patterns become au- 
tomatic in speaking determines the growth in language skill. This 
means that the pupil must be trained not only to understand nor- 
mal speech in the foreign language within his maturity and experi- 
ence levels, but to reproduce habitually the sounds and structures 
within those levels. He must be so steeped in the language patterns 
required for mastery in speaking on his level of learning that he can 
produce them at will, correctly and effectively. 

In order to attain this goal, pupils must hear, imitate and manip- 
ulate a great variety of speech patterns. Every step, therefore, must 
be guided. The structures and vocabulary chosen must be of high 
frequency in the spoken language; the associations between the ex- 
pressions in the foreign language and their meanings must be clear; 
opportunity must be provided for abundant practice; the practice 
must be carefully designed to provide for manipulation of the struc- 
tures through drills such as question-answer responses, directed dia- 
log and pattern drills; the patterns selected for mastery must be over- 
learned in order for responses to be automatic. 

Functional Situations. In the initial stages, teachers may capital- 
ize on the activities of the classroom to provide functional situations 
which enable pupils to make direct association between actions and 
the foreign language expression, for example: riK (nnniD) nma 

This utterance, accompanied by the act of opening the door, needs 
no English interpretation. By repeating the sound and structure pat- 
tern, until he controls it, the pupil can associate the learned pattern 
with a continually increasing number of situations, such as; 
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.noon nx (rnnir nms ’ax 
jnanon nx (nnma) nms ’3X 
•libnn nx (hnms) nms ’3X 
As the puinl's maturity and experience expand, the learned speech 
patterns will permit him to go more and more automatically and di- 
rectly from act, image, or idea to oral expression. 

baportancc of Situational Context. It is important that the teacher 
choose carefully not only the speech patterns but the situation se- 
quences in which they are to be prerented He must recognize and 
work progressively within the pupil’s maiu.ity and experience levels, 
forcing the pupil to adapt, develop, and extend the foreign language 
that he knows in order to prepare for situations that he must meet. 
In the first place, the need to face a situation increases the desire 
and the ability to respond to it. The ability to respond to the situa- 
tion increases the interest and pleasure in it. This is important since 
{.xpcrience indicates that interest and pleasure are essential to efiec- 
itve learning. In the second place, presentation in a situational con- 
text is important because words have meaning only as they are as- 
sociated with living experience, vicarious or actual. 



Criteria for Selection of Audio-Lingual Material 

The choice of the situation sequence to be presented, developed, 
and practiced is based, therefore, on a number of questions to be 
cemsidered: 

win It fit a specific stage of foreign language study? 

WOI it fit a specific age and experience level? 

Has it practical, personal usefulness, both as to the information and 
the speech patterns developed? 

Docs it lend itself to dialog form? 

Has it linguistic and other cultural worth? 

Does it awaken an interest in the country and its people? 

Is it Interesting and enjoyable? 

Docs it lend itself to the use of supplementary audiovisual aids? 

T^pcs of Audlo«Lingual Material. There are four main areas from 
whi^ the audio-lingual material may be taken: 

1. Social Amenities: greetings; introductions; inquiries regarding health 
and members of family; appointments; requests for information; 
expressions of regret, sympathy, and appreciation 
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2 . Classroom Procedures: daily routine, class directions, dates, time 
of day, classroom duties, school subjects, class schedule, assign- 
ments, location of classroom objects, use of school materials 

3. Area Information: the tangible reality of contemporary life: fam- 
ily; daily routine; at home, af meals; at the doctor’s, dentist’s, dress- 
maker’s, tailor’s, hairdresser’s; shopping in local store; at the de- 
partment store, the restaurant, the hotel, the post office; at the 
travel agency; at the airport; at the bus, garage or railway station; 
at the bank; at the cinema, theater, sports arena, museum; at a 
party or a dance 

4. Civilization: social, political, religious institutions; education, arts, 
national and regional characteristics; industry, trades, professions; 
natural resources, agriculture; geography and geographical features 

Textbooks, particularly those of years 7, 8, 9, and 10, should be 
chosen with this type of material in mind. 

Centers of Interest. It is suggested that audio-lingual experiences 
be built upon centers of interest chosen from areas such as those 
enumerated above. A unit may be built around a center of interest 
on one level of learning, or on a center of interest which permitr de- 
velopment throughout the various levels. For example, n’an 

might be a center of interest in grade 7 or 9 alone, or it might be 
the center of interest on which a unit is developed on higher linguistic 
levels throughout the sequences. laon XT’aa (mann) lann 

at grade 7 or 9, might develop to ’niyasiy (mina) nna 

in grade 10 or 11. In grade 9 or 10, one might go to the theater to 
see a motion picture; in grade 1 1 one would go to the theate^ to see 
a play. The situation is adjusted to meet the interests and needs of 
each level. The speech patterns are adapted, developed, and extended 
to match the maturity of the student. 

Suggestions for the development of topics audio-Iingually through 
centers of interest and special subjects are found in the chapter en- 
titled “Audio-Lingual Experiences.” 

Aural Materials. Audio materials made by native speakers such as 
conversations, readings of prose and poetry, and plays, preferably cor- 
related with textbook and reading materials, should be made avail- 
able in every foreign language department. Songs and musical selec- 
tions should be included. Maximum use should be made of these 
materials in encouraging speaking, oral reading, dramatizations, and 
singing. 

11 
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Audiovisual Materials. Both teaching and learning will be facili- 
tated and enriched by the direct association of the foreign language 
with visual material, such as desk outline maps, wall maps, posters, 
travel folders, pictures, stamps, coins, slides, filmstrips, films, maga- 
zines, newspapers, miniature houses with furnishings, costume dolls, 
costumes or articles of clothing distinctive to the foreign people. 



The audio-lingual learning process has three distinct phases, (1) 
listening, (2) model-imitation, and (3) reinforcement. Each pattern 
the pupils learn must be heard, imitated, and reinforced in varied 
drills for manipulation. 

1. Listening. Pupils must first listen purposefully with the object of 
understanding what is being said. Before he can repeat the pattern in- 
telligently, he should comprehend its meaning. Upon hearing the utter- 
ance, therefore, he should associate it with an action, an object, or an 
idea. Gestures, pantomime, actions, chalk drawings, and other suitable 
visual materials aid comprehension. 

In the early stages, most speech patterns lend themselves to illustira- 
tions of this kind. As pupils progress and gain control over a number 
of patterns, paraphrasing and definition may be added to the devices 
enumerated above. Where necessary, the English meaning may be given 
first upon presenting new content. 

The length of time devoted to listening to each utterance before re- 
peating it will naturally diminish as pupils become familiar with the 
sound sequences of the language and as they gain understanding and 
control of a number of speech patterns. 

2. Model-imitation. The basis of learning for audio-lingual compe- 
tency is “listen-repeat.” Pupils, therefore, imitate and repeat the authen- 
tic speech patterns modeled by the teacher or tape. 

The imitation takes place first chorally and then individually. Choral 
repetition in the initial stages may be given variety by reducing the size 
of the group from the entire class to half the class and then to a single 
row. Individual repetition may follow. After several single repetitions, 
a double repetition may be elicited. The double repetition forces the stu- 
dent to remember the entire utterance for a few moments, increasing 
the effectiveness of the practice for memorization. 

The beginning utterances spoken by pupils might be a natural exten- 
sion of listening and doing, as described in the chapter entitled “Listen- 
ing,” to doing and saying. Such expressions as aW /Ottlp) Dip 



Teaching the Speaking Skill 
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will be accompanied not only by the action, but by the verbal response of 



repeated on the teacher’s model. This is suggested as the beginning pro- 
cedure, because, although these are difficult speech patterns, they are 
understandable, do-able, say-able and, therefore, easily imitated, repeated, 
and memorized. 

The repetition of speech patterns in imitation of the teacher’s or tape’s 
model continues throughout the course. The amount of repetition is 
progressively reduced as the course advances. In the prereading period, 
this imitation will involve a learning and overlearning of the textbook 
material to be eventually presented for reading. As pupils progress, the 
forms most essential for audio-lingual competency will be repeated most 
often. The number of repetitions will decrease as pupils mature, obtain 
control of basic speech patterns, and are assisted by the multiple sense 
appeal which is extended as they progress to reading and writing. 

3. Reinforcement. Throughout the learning period, the immediate and 
specific audio-lingual goal is accuracy, fluency, and variety of speech 
patterns. In order to attain this goal, and to assure progressively ma- 
ture and systematic practice in hearing and saying the most essential 
structure patterns and vocabulary items introduced at each level, the stu- 
dent overlearns, to the point of automatic control, the content learned 
through listening and imitating. Varied and continued practice is needed 
for this overlearning. Only in this way will the foreign language become 
a controlled, manageable communication tool. 

The oral drills suggested below provide for varied practice of the ma- 
terial heard and imitated. Their objectives are identical: accurate, rapid, 
automatic response. The practice must be rapid to force immediate rec- 
ognition and response. There must be no time for translation. 

At each succeeding level of study, there will be an increase in the 
length and complexity of both question and response. There also should 
be a frequent recurrence of review items. At all times the speed and 
volume should approximate those of the average native speaker. 

In the examples below, expressions included in parentheses indicate 
possible expansions. 

1. Question-Answer Practice 

a. Teacher asks questions; pupil answers. 



.dvn Kb 

.("TKd nv bM) 

b. Teacher requests question; pupil asks question; teacher 
answers. 



(naurr) aurr ,(n»p) op 



Teacher: 



?nTiiT* /Orn 



Teacher: 
Pupil : 



.2^2K^bnb Dtaidtitn yoia 

maiDiNn yoia 
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c. Pupil asks question; another pupil answers. 

? Dna myu; ns n’tt^y nsn ; min' 
(! myiy ns naoa ^’an ’as) ! ’snin : ona 

d. Teacher or pupil asks a question; the class answers. 

(It is necessary to be certain of correct responses in uni- 
son, if the class is to answer.) 

Teacher: ,Dvn non min’ 

Class: .Di’n non sin .nnian , 710 a 



2. Directed Dialog (Restatement Relay) 

This type of drill forces the student to manipulate the structure. 

a. Teacher: .’Vsnty’ ono Vians n’snu; ,D’na ,’V ’nas 

Pupil: .’Vsnu;’ ono ’n’sn Vians 

b. Teacher: .o’aoo pnu;'? nsin sin as naas ns ’Vsu; /HS*? 

Pupil: ?0’aoa pnu;'? nsin nns osn ,naas 



3. Chain 

This type of drill forces a very rapid shift from the answer to the 
question form as each student answers a question and then either 
repeats the same question or frames a new one to be answered by 
the next pupil. 

?nns nap ’na nyu^a ovn ’nap :,nni,n’ 
?rns 'fins nap ’nai „nnu;s;-D’ntt;a ,nnnisa njitya ’nap ’as : 0 ”n 

7^3 1P33 riap Dsn) 

(or, 

.nncrynnsa ’nap (.sV) tps 

4. Completion 

This drill uses a nonverbal clue to elicit an oral response: 

Teacher: .inVtzzn Vj? n’an ns au; ’as 

Teacher: T’an ns ’as 

(Nonverbal clue) 

The teacher points to various positions. Pupils respond 
with appropriate phrases: 

.nnnsan ,mnnan nnn 

Additional drills for the teaching and reinforcement of vocabu- 
lary and structure are given in the chapter entitled “Patterns for 
Drill.” 

Su gg ested Approaches. Among the ways to approach the develop- 
ment of the speaking skill, four will be suggested here. The use of all 
four approaches and of combinations of any of these approaches is 
recommended. The choice of approaches will depend on the needs, 
interests, and preferences of teachers and pupils, and on the manner 

■ 



in which the approaches implement the courses of study in individual 
schools. 

Experience has shown that, in the early years, approach 2 has 
yielded good results and has provided satisfying experiences for 
pupils. Approach 1 is utilized either independently or in conjunction 
with other approaches, especially with approach 2. Approach 3 may 
be necessary as pupils advance and structures become complex. 
Approach 4 is utilized after pupils read material that is not audio- 
lingually presented in other approaches. 

Teachers should feel free to develop approaches to suit their in- 
dividual needs and preferences. 

Approach I 

Mastery of vocabulary and speech patterns may be built up in short 
conversational sequences. One structural point and a selection of 
vocabulary items should be the basis of the sequence. In the follow- 
ing illustration, the verb will be learned with the vocabulary 

of classroom objects. The basic pattern sentence is ns npl^ ’as 
The variations in the verb forms and in subjects and objects 
will follow a natural order in conversation. Individual teachers may 
use any order which suits their needs or preferences. The principle 
remains the same. Pupils hear the utterance, imitate it, use it, and 
manipulate it. One gesture furnishes the nonverbal clue to the mean- 
ing. If pupils need extra explanation to clarify meaning, it should 
be given them. If they require prompting in answering, a stage 
whisper is suggested. When the teacher pronounces an utterance he 
wishes the pupils to master, he says it several times. Pupils repeat it 
several times. 

l.A Listening and Imitation 

Teacher: (Taking the dictionary) 

(Class repeats) .p'ran ns (nnpi'?) npi'? 

(He hands the dictionary to the pupil. ) 

• m (nnpi'7) npi'? (ns) nntt ottn 

qi'ran ns (nnpi'?) npi'? ’as (.p) 
Teacher: ns (nnpi^) (ns) nns 

(Class repeats) .p'?an m (nnpi'?) npi'? (ns) nns 

(Teacher takes dictionary again.) ? (nnpi'?) ’as na 

•r'?an ns (nnpi'?) npi'? (ns) nnK 
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This procedure is continued with a number of other classroom 
objects until the patterns which follow become automatic. 

"? (nnpi' 7 ) npi '7 ■> 3 k na ; (nnpi'?) npi*? (ns) nns s (nnpi'?) npi'? ■>3S// 

"?(nni?i'7) npi'7 (ns) nns na^/ 



1.B Reinforcement 

a. Question and answer, pupil-to-pupil (chain drill) 

Pupils may be asked to take soiTsething oft their desks, the name of 
which they know. They then ask and answer questions in rotation, 
such as : 

?(nni?i'7) npi'7 (ns) nns na/. 
".ayn ns (nnpi'?) npi'? ’3s 



2.A 



b. Directed dialog 

Teacher: •npi'? nns na ,3py> ,’>'7 “las 

Pupil: .'?3'7an ns np’i'? ■>3s tapy 

Teacher: .min’, nnp'i'? S’n na ns*? ns ’jsu; 

Pupil: ?nnpi'7 ns na ^ns*? .-mm'' 

Listening and Imitation (continued) 



Teacher : 

(Class repeats) 
Teacher: 

(Class repeats) 



! ayn ns np -annas 
.ayn ns npi*? annas 
innanan ns ’np -ns*? 
.nnanan ns nnpi'? ns*? 



2.B Reinforcement 

a. Question and answer 

Teacher: ? annas np’i'7 na 

-Pupil: annas 

Teacher: ’^s'? nnpi*? na 

Pupil; .nnanan ns napi*? ns*? 

b. Directed dialog 

.nty'JS np'i'7 na ,ana -•''7 S3 nas :Teacher 
.n'sn ns np'i'7 nTy’’7s i ana 
.apy’ np'i'7 na ^nis ^'7Str7 ,ns'7 :Teacher 
?apy’ np'i'7 na :ns'7 

The procedure is continued with the plural forms of the verbs, using 
persons as subjects which are later replaced by pronouns. After the 
affirmative has been mastered, the negative of the verb is drilled in 
juxtaposition to the affirmative, for example: 

;nson ns (nnp'i'7) np'i'7 ■>3S// 
".ayn ns (nnp'i'7) np'i'7 (’33’S) ■>3s rs 
See transformation drill in chapter entitled “Patterns for Drill. 
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Checks for control of forms and vocabulary might later be made 
by means of substitution and transformation driUs, as outlined in 
approach 2 which follows. 



Approach 2 



In this approach a previously prepared dialog coordinates the 
teaching of vocabulary and structure with audio-lingual drill in all 
forms for saturation practice. The presentation outlined below is in- 
tended to illustrate the use of materials, taken either from the text 
or other sources, in presenting vocabulary and structure of high 
frequency. Instead of building up a conversational sequence, the 
dialog is first learned in its entirety through choral and individual 
repetition as explained below. Drills based on the dialog follow to 
assure manipulation of varied forms for automatic response. 

The dialog presents one new structural item, the verb -|- 

infinitive, in basic sentence patterns. Vocabulary items, such as 

/(npiDj?) ploy ,3“iy.TnnnK .piiyn 
are added; supplementary expressions such as ,70 ’nnK nnit ,nON3 
add flavor and provide practice on a useful expression. 

In constructing a dialog such as the one below, teachers might 
follow these principles: 

1. The dialog should be composed of no more than six to eight ut- 
terances or sentences. 

2. It should be natural, restricted to two or three roles, and should 
permit pupils to identify themselves with the situation and expres- 
sions utilized. 

3 . Review structures in basic patterns should be included to relate 

new knowledge to previous knowledge + place). 

4. Review structures or vocabulary should be combined wherever pos- 
sible with the new structure. 



AO XIWTTy 



I /'ll I 



and nip^' /^B^3 ,Dn^ (are reviewed.) 

5. The new structures in basic patterns are repeated. 

The sentences included in the dialog follow these principles. 
Additional vocabulary referring 






to places 
to foods 
to meals 
to actions 



»(722 ,yi:l?ip3 neon n ’33 ,n’33) 
(D’a*r ,D'»x’>3 ,nns ,nipT , 3 ^n ,n:’ 3 J), 
,(anyn nnnx ,Dnnsn nnnK np 3 n nnnK) 

(ri3^^ ,^3R^), 
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or others which fit into the same situational context might be utilized 
in the drills after basic patterns are fixed. Dialogs supplied by the 
text might be utilized in their entirety if the sentences comprising 
them lend themselves adequately to pattern drills. 

The treatment of the drills as outlined below is intentionally ex- 
haustive, as it aims to present a sufficient amount of drill practice in 
situational context for teachers to choose those types of drill most 
suitable for their purposes, and to show the sequence of drill buildup. 
Drill activity may be interspersed with games, songs, poems, or oc- 
casional use of approach 1 (above) to guard against overmechaniza- 
tion, to retain flexibility for individual differences, and to maintain 
teacher-pupil rapport. 

Basic Dialog;* (Prepared by the teacher, relative to text or other 
materials, or selected from the text) 

?nmT> ns'pin ns is*? :ona 
.nn’an /.nnson na^in ’as rn^mn'' 

/nasa :ona 

.rpnsoa D^nns D’nso na’nit ’as .n^in sas : r^nan'’ 

?ianns nai sona 
.aivn nnns ns pan'? nans ’as la’nns .nan ana^ na^'is ’as :n’mn’ 

! mn nsa ny ni?aoy ns /nasa ; a’na 

Step 1: Exposition: The teacher gives a brief description in English 
of the persons and action of the story. Although this description 
of the situation is not a translation, it renders the meaning very 
clearly. 

Step II: Repetition Practice of the Entire Dialog 
A. Listening phase 

1. The teacher reads or recites the dialog through once, at 
approximately normal speed, using appropriate visual ma- 
terial and gestures to illustrate meanings. 

2. He then says each line four or five times at about the same 
speed. As he pronounces, he moves among the pupils to 
assure their hearing the utterances clearly. 



* These procedures were suggested by Beginning Audio-Lingual Materials, 
French prepared under the provisions of the National Defense Education ^t 
of 1958, Language Development Program, as a Cooperative Prcyecr of the 
Glastonbury Public Schools, Glastonbury, Conn. Published by U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C., June 1959; Harcourt, Brace & World, 1962. 






-•tv* ^.Tss*s ■n-irj.’M 
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B. Repetition phase 

1. The teacher says each line once again. The class repeats it 
about eight times. The teacher checks the correctness of the 
response. When he notes an error, he waits untU the end of 
the utterance, then gives the correct form or sound, being 
careful not to distort the intonation and rhythm patterns. 
The corrected word is repeated in context and the sentence 
repeated. If the entire class is making the same error, the 
teacher may stop the drill, lift out the incorrect portion, 
give practice in it until it is perfect, replace it in its sen- 
tence, and resume the choral drill. 

2. The teacher says each line once again, for double repetition 
by the class. 

3. The class is divided into two groups, one for each role in 
the dialog. The dialog is repeated again chorally, in the 
two roles. 

4. The groups are decreased in size for further repetitions, 
until the pattern has been mastered. 

5. Where a sentence is long, a meaningful division of the sen- 
tence may be given for repetition. It is best to start at the 
end of the sentence and build up to the beginning. This 
preserves the normal intonation pattern. 

mpT> ,nns) -a 
mpT>i nns) ,on^ -b 
mpn’i nns ,on^ niap^ -c 
nipT>i nns nu^a ,on'? niapV (nans) nns -d 
.mpn’i nns ns^a ,on^ niap^ (nans) nns ’sk -e 

6. The dialog is recited by individual pupils in two roles. 

Step III: Reinforcement phase 

A. Response drills 

1. Personalized conversation: question-answer practice based 
on the dialog. 

2. First teacher-pupil; then pupil-pupil in chain drill, if 
desired. 

B. Directed dialog 

First teacher-pupil to provide model; then pupil-pupil. 

1. In the beginning lessons of the term, the question following 
"’nix (’^XS^) ^xu;" might be placed in the form of a 

direct quotation. 



2. The question is thereafter in indirect discourse. 

Examples for Step III 



Basic Pattern 1 

A. Question-answer (patterned response drills) 

Pupil Teacher 

Type 1. 

.pwn '?N (D3'?in) n'?in ’as 
pityn n'?in ,p ? mw ,pwn n'?in nns osn 

(."p" ■>»«) 

.nrr>an n3'?in ■>3S ,p ,nrr>an n3'?in m Dsn 

(".p" nas) 

Type 2. 

.(pityn '?m) nrv>an n'?in ■>3N ,nn'>an is pityn '?n n'?in nns dsn 

? apy 

Type 3. 

.pi«;n ■?« i'?in ’as ? 7 awT , 1 ^in nns in'? 

B. Directed dialog (restatement-relay based on teacher’s model) 

,(na'?'in) n'?in (nN) nnK in'? ’3N in'? ’niN ^'?Ntt; ,ana 

?mian .(na'?'in) 

t na'?in dn in'? -ona .na'?'in N’n in'? ona dn '?n«; 

.(pi«;n '?N) nn’an na'?'in ’3 n 

t n'?in nnN in'? .laiNT •i'?ir? Nin in'? laiNT nN ■>'?Ntt; ,ana 
.(nn^an) pvi4?n '?n i'?in ’3 n 

(Follow by chain drill if desired.) 



Basic Pattern II 

A. Question-answer (patterned response drills) 

Type 1. 

,a«;a) ah'? map'? (na'?in) n'?in ’3 n 

.(nipT> 

.on'? map'? (na'?in) n'?in ■>3 n »p map'? (na^in) n'?in (nN) nnN dnh 

[".p» c>naN) naN] ?on'? 
nnnN nN panV (nans) nns ’aN 

.anyn 

nnnN nN inn'? (nans) ’3N ,ia nN rsiT? (nans nN) nns nnN dnh 

.anyn ?anyn nnnN 

L"*P" (naN) naN] 
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Pupil 

Type 2. 

on'? niap^ na'rin ’ax 

anyn nnnx nx I’an"? nans ’ax 
.(D’anxn nnnx) 



Teacher 

IX Dn"? map"? na'rin nx oxn ,nx^ 

nx I’an"? na’nx nx oxn ,n’nin’ 
?D’nnxn nnnx nx ix anyn nnnx 



Type 3. 



map"? na’ns ’ax ? map"? na’nx nx na .nx*? 

...... I’an"? na’is ’ax ti’an"? na’nx nx na ,n’nin’ 

(Follow by chain drill if desired.) 



B. Directed dialog (restatement-relay drill) 



Type 1. 

niap"? (na'nn) I'm (nx) nnx oxn 

1 Dn"? 

? on'? map"? na'nn nx oxn -nx"? 
(Leah replies) 

?anyn nnnx nx ’a’an oxn ,o’na 
(Miriam replies) 

.ni 5 ?tt;n nx I’ax ’ax ,apy’ 

Type 2. 

map"? (na'rin) I'm (nx) nnx oxn 
1 nipn’ IX n«;a 
nnnx nx I’an"? na’nx nx oxn 
1 anyn nnnx nx ix o’nnxn 

Type 3. 

iniap"? T"i2t nnx na 

map'? I’nx ’ax 

’I’an"? na’nx nx na 
...... I’an"? na’nx ’ax 



n'rin ’ax ox ’nix ’"rxiy .o’na 
.Dn*? map"? (na'rin) 
•on'? map"? (na'rin) I'm ’ax ds 
na'rin x’n nx nx"? nx ’"rxiy ,ns’ 

•nn^ niap^ 

nx I’nn x’n nx n’na nx ’^xiy .nx"? 

.myn nnnx 
nx I’nn nnxiy apy’"? nax ,n”n 

.mywn 

(na'rin) i'?in ’ax nx ’nix ’"rxiy .nx"? 

.nipn’ IX niya map"? 
na’nx x’n nx nx"? nx "rxiy ,iaixn 
nx IX D’nnxn nnnx nx I’an"? 

.anyn nnnx 

n’ns xin na n”n nx ^xw ,apy’ 

.niap*? 

X’n na yaiy’'?x nx ’"rxiy ,n’na 
•I’an^ na’nx 

+ insiS'sltive) 



Step IV. Structure Presentation ( l^n 

Verbs are presented in the first person singular and plural, then in 
the second person singular and plural. When these have been mas- 
tered, the third person singular and plural are presented. 
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Repetition drill 
Pupil 

.nn*? niap*? (ns'pin) 'as 

.Dn*? niap*? (ma'p'in) D'»D'?in lanas 
jjn^ nup"? (ms'p'tn) 0’3'?'tn ns*?! 'as 
.onV map"? (ns'pw) n^in (ns) nns 
nup"? (m3?an) D'»3'?an (ins) ons 

.on^ 

(m3'?an) o’s'pan ns*?! (ns) nns 
.Dn"? map*? 

B. Substitution drill 

.Dn"? map"? (m3'?'in) D'»3'?in aanas 
.Dn"? map"? (n3'?in) 'as 



Teacher 

.Dn"? map"? (n3'?in) n'pin ’an 
.Dn"? map*? (ni3'?an) D'»3'?'in lanas 
.on'? map'? (ni3'?'in) D'»3'?'in nN*?! 'aN 
.Dn^ map^ (n3^w) (ns) nnn 
map"? (m3'?'in) D’3'?an (ins) ons 

.DH^ 

(m 3 ^in) D'3^in ns^i (m<) nns 
.on'? map'? 

.on'? map'? (m3'?'in) D’3'?in aanas 
’as 



.on'? map'? (n3'?'in) n'?in (ns) 



map^ (m3'?an) D’3'?'tn (tns) (T^s) ons 



mapV (m3'nn) D’3'?'in ins'?! (nx) 'is'?'' 





.on'? map'? (ms^in) D’3'?in aanas 



C. Transformation drill (person — number changes). The teacher 
explains that when she gives the singular, the pupil is to give 
the plural, and 'rice versa. 

.itt?3 map^ (n3^in) ’as .nu?3 map^ (m3^in) D’3'?an aanas 
.mpn’ map'? (n3'?iiT) n'?in ’as .mpn’ map'? D’3'?in ’asi ns 
nao^ (m 3 ^in) D’ 3 ^an (ins) ons ns nao^ (n3^in) (ns) nns 

.n'?^T ns 



D. Repetition drill (on third person singular and plural). 



.on'? map'? n'?in san 
.on'? map'? 0’3'?in an 
.on'? map'? n3'?in s’n 
.on'? map'? m3'?an in 



.on'? map'? n'?an sin 
.on'? map'? o’ 3 '?in on 
.on'? map'? n3'?in s’n 
.on^ map^ ni3'?in in 



E. Substitution drill (on third person singular and plural). 

.on'? map'? n'?in sin 

.on'? map'? i'?in • • o^as 

.on'? map'? na'?in 




>- 



T VV • 












% 



t: 

I 

I 



I 
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Pupil Teacher 

•on^? ni3i;^? na^?in ana 

•an^? ni 3 p^? o’ 3 ^?in anai onaa anai onaa 

•an'? map'? a'>3'?in ^31K^1 onaa laism onaa 

.an^? map^? ma^?in nam ana . nam ana 

F. Transfonnation drill from singular to plural and reverse for 
third person follows. 



G. Replacement drills (substitution of different parts of the struc- 
ture). The teacher gives the model sentence and has the pupils 
repeat it several times. He then cues the word to be substituted 
in the model sentence and has an individual pupil repeat the 
sentence with the nev/ word in the proper slot. The pupils ni'iy 
need assistance in responding to the cue until they become ac- 
customed to this type of drill. The drill should be repeated 
several times at fast tempo so that the substitutions become 
automatic. 



.nu?a map? (ni3'?in) o’abin lanas 
.mpn’ map'? (ma'?irt) o’ 3 '?in ianan 
•nu?a map'? (ma'?in) D’a'?in lanait 
•nu?a map'? (ma'?in) D’»a'?in lanas 
map^? (ma^?in) D’a^?in Cins) onit 

.niya 

•nc?a map'? naVin s’n 
•nu?a map'? n'?in apSJ’ 
.mpn’ map'? na'?in nx 
•mpn’ mapy D’a'?in on 
.mpT> map'? ma'?in in 
.mpT> map'? maVin nan 



.nc?a map'? (ma'?in) o’a'?in lanax 

.mpT> 

nu?a 

.... map^ .... 
. . . . onx) onx 

. . . . x’n 

. . . . apy 

. . . . nx 

Dn 

• • • • 

• • • • mu?i nan 



H. Variation drills. These begin with the repetition of the basic sen- 
tence pattern. English sentences which are similar, and within 
the same structural frame, should be rendered in the foreign 
language by the student. 

.ma'? nn’an (na'?in) nVw ’ax .maV nn’an (na'?in) i'?in ’ax 
.naVV nn’an (naVin) i^?in ’ax I going home to study. 

.nas;^? nn’an (naVin) n^?in ’ax I am going home to work. 

.xnp'? nman (na'?in) i'?in ’ax I am going home to read. 

.]itt;’^? nman (na^?an) i^?in ’ax I am going home to sleep. 
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Structural Review Drill; (The Definite Article "n") 

A. Repetition phase (based on dialog structure and review 
vocabulary) 

Pupil Teacher 

.pn '78 (ri3'7in) .pn '?8 (na'rin) ?pn 

.nrnn p '?8 (na'rin) i'?in p '?8 (na'rin) i'?in ?nrnn p 

.riT>nn 

.myoan '?8 (na'rin) i'?in •>J8 '?8 (na'rin) i'?in ’38 ?myoan 

.myoan 

.n’an '?8 (na'rin) i'?in ’38 .n’an '?8 (na'?in) i'?in ’38 ?n’an 

.ason-ri’a '?8 (na'rin) i'?in ’38 '?8 (na'rin) i'?in ’38 ?aso,Tn’a 

.aaoivri’a 

B. Substitution drill: the model sentence is given by the teacher. 
Pupils follow cue. 

.myoan '?8 (na'rin) i'?in ’38 '?8 (na'rin) i'?in ’38 ?myoan 

.myoan 

.n’an '78 (na'7in) i'?in ’38 . . . . ?n’an 

.ason-ri’a '78 (na'7in) i'7in ’38 . . . . ? ason-ri’a 

C. Response drill: personalized question and answer practice, 
(teacher-pupil, pupil-pupil) 

.... '78 na'7in ’38 orn ]3n '78 ,Dvn na'7in ri8 ■[8'7 ,o’aa 

?nao,Tn’a '78 18 

. . . . '78 i'7in ’38 pu;8an ora ,ptt;8“)n Dva i'7in nri8 ■[8'7 ,vaa 

?yi3'7ipn '78 18 n’aaon '78 

.... ('78) na'7in ’38 vuray ri’an '78 .ru^ay na'7in ri8 ■[8'7 ,n8'7 

?myoan '78 i8 

D. Replacement drills (substitution of different parts of structure) 
and variation drills might be added. 

The Negative. The affirmative of the verb structure, as taught 
above, might be followed by the negative after the affirmative has 
been mastered. 

1- .mpi’ rvi3p'7 piurn '78 (na'7in) i'7in (or, ,^38 ]’8) ’33’8 

might be drilled in the negative in a repetition drill, then in 
juxtaposition to the affirmative in a transformation drill. 

2. After an affirmative expression such as: 

,yi3^3pn ^83 n’“)Son ^8 (nsHn) 1*?^ ’38 7it2;8nn Di’a 
has been mastered, the negative, , 

y33'73pn ^8 8b> D33 n’ason '78 (na'73n) i'73n (or, •>38 ]’8) ’33’8 73ttr8an Di’a 

might be undertaken in selected drills and exercises. 
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As Pupils Progress. As the course advances, structures become 
more complex, vocabulary items more numerous, and sentences 
longer. Toward the end of the first year of the four-year sequence 
and the first two years of the six-year sequence, the intensive satura- 
tion practice of all forms will be gradually replaced by intensive 
practice of only those forms most essential for speaking competency. 
The scope for structure and suggestions for choice of vocabulary of 
high frequency in developing audio-lingual skill are indicated in the 
introduction to the chapter “Structures.” 

Approach 3 

The speaking skill may be developed through the use of the pat- 
tern drill in presenting and practicing points of structure and vocabu- 
lary audio-lingually, as outlined in the chapter entitled “Patterns for 
Drill.” The foreign language content might be first drilled through 
patterns, then utilized in question and answer practice. A brief dialog 
incorporating the new knowledge might follow, as outlined in the 
chapter entitled “The Textbook in Audio-Lingual Presentation.” 

Approach 4 

The speaking skill may be developed through using reading ma- 
terial. After pupils have read a passage or story, audio-lingual exer- 
cises utilizing the vocabulary and structure may be conducted. Ques- 
tions and answers, statements, directed dialog, and dialogs increase 
audio-lingual competency. 

The use of reading material in developing the speaking skill is 
described in the chapter entitled “Model Lesson.” 



Pronunciation 

The accepted standard pronunciation is the Sephardic which is 
used exclusively in Israel. The Ashkenazic pronunciation is still used 
by certain groups in the Meah Shearim sector in Jerusalem. 

It is expected that the average student in Hebrew will have little 
difficulty in learning the correct pronunciation of the vowel and con- 
sonant sounds. The teacher must, of necessity, serve as a model of 
correct pronunciation. He must, in addition, provide ample audio- 
lingual practice through discs, tapes, songs, dialogs, etc. These will 

25 
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furnish the students with models of native Israeli speech, which they 
can hear and imitate. They will thus be enabled to acquire the rhythm 
and intonation of modern Hebrew as spoken today in Israel. For a 
more detailed and general treatment see section on “Pronunciation 
and Intonation” in French for Secondary Schools, pages 32 throughi 
36, or the German or Spanish editions. 

Spelling 

At a later stage, when the student is writing Hebrew from memory, 
he may encounter numerous spelling difficulties, common to all be- 
ginners. These spelling difficulties will arise because of certain 
Hebrew letters whose pronuncation is misleading. They may be 
grouped in pairs as follows: 

K— y ' 1— a 

fy— 0 a— n 

h— 13 

In writing the Hebrew word “ai,” meaning “on,” the student may 
erroneously write it as ^8 which means “not,” instead of 

Both words have the same sound but are entirely different in mean- 
ing. Other examples of common errors in spelling are: 

□yox aaa'nna 

nantryanx mp-xnp 

nytsy na'xa 

To avoid these mistakes and others, the following procedures are 
suggested: 

(1) Ample written practice, at home and in class, as soon as the 
student is ready for written work. The words or sentences to 
be assigned as written work should be familiar to the student 
and meaningful to him. 

(2) Short but frequent dictation practice in class. One or two 
students write on the blackboard the selection which is to be 
corrected by teacher and students. 

(3) After the student has become familiar with root letters and 
is able to identify the “root” in various forms and structures, 
he will avoid some of the aforementioned spelling errors. 

In the word "yanx," for example, we recognize the root letters 
to be yai. We know that certain letters, known as “root letters,” 
(T ,p .B ,y ,0 ,t3 ,T are used exclusively as roots; while 



•i! » 
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others, the “all-purpose-letters,” (n rtt> rJ ,is ri ,n ,a ,x) may be used 
as root letters or elsewhere in the word. 

Hence, the student can avoid the confusion of the word 
with "naiK," which are different from each other in meaning. For 
a full explanation and more detailed illustration of these rules, see 
“Elef Milim v’Od Alpaim” by Aharon Rosen. 

(4) Rules such as the above may be of limited use, since writing, 
especially in the advanced stages, is a creative process. The teacher 
should anticipate the common mistakes in spelling and provide 
specific drills and practices containing the words that usually cause 
difficulty. A list of common pitfalls in Hebrew should be prepared 
in; advance by the teacher. By avoiding errors, learning proceeds 
more rapidly than by correcting them over and over again.* Lan- 
guage learning in many of its aspects is imitative, and in its initial 
stages, the mastery of language patterns should be automatic rather 
than dogmatic. 

* A very useful list of 225 most common errors made by students appears 
on pages 30-43 of Modern Hebrew by E. Rieger. These errors are classified 
by categories, namely errors in morphology, in idiomatic usage, in syntax, 
and in vocalization. 



Audio-Lingual Experiences 



Types of Experiences 

Audio-Lingual Experiences. Audio-lingual experiences of many 
kinds have long been part of the foreign language course. These 
include: 

• brief conversations 

• asking and answering questions on reading material 

• oral reading and choral reading 

• reciting poetry and prose passages 

• making oral reports in the foreign language 

• listening to tape recordings 

• singing songs 

The objective of giving pupils sufficient practice in speaking to en- 
able them to make direct contact with the foreign people within the 
context of certain experiences adds a new dimension to foreign lan- 
guage study. To this end, topics for these audio-lingual experiences 
are suggested in this chapter. 

Aural Experiences. It is recommended that pupils be given aural 
experiences on all topics chosen for development. The topics might 
take the form of reading selections, conversations, or dialogs read by 
the teacher or heard via tape or disc. It is suggested that, wherever 
possible, the content be recorded by native speakers speaking at 
normal speed. The understanding of material thus presented on a 
subject within the pupils’ language experiences should be developed 
from the beginning of the course. 

The passages might be heard several times, either consecutively or 
interspersed with other types of exercise utilizing the foreign language 
content. 

Pupils’ aural comprehension might be checked in oral or written 
form. Written exercises on passages aurally experienced might include 
the following: 

• Questions on the passage might be asked, and answers written in the 
foreign language. 

• Multiple choice questions might be asked, in which the choices are 
presented either orally or visually. 
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• Pupils might be asked to write a restatement of the passage in their 
own words, or in another person or tense. 

• The passage might serve as a basis for directed composition in 
written form. 

• The passage may be written as a dictation exercise. 

• A summary of the passage may be written in the foreign language 
or in English. 

Aura! Experiences Orally Practiced and Checked. The topics 
selected might be heard by pupils as described above and reinforced 
by pupils’ oral responses. The following technique is recommended 
for intensive practice in listening: 

Step 1. Passages of appropriate length are first heard in their en- 
tirety via teacher, tape, or disc. 

Step 2. The passage is then repeated with appropriate pauses after 
phrases or breath groups in which pupils repeat the phrases 
heard. 

Step 3. The passage might be heard a third time without pauses. 

Comprehension might be checked audio-lingually in several ways: 

• Questions may be asked requiring oral answers in complete sen- 
tences. 

• Multiple choice questions are given orally by the teacher. The 
selected answer is given orally by pupils. 

• A summary of the passage is giveu orally. 

• A restatemeut of the passage is made orally in the pupil’s own 
words or in a different person or tense. 

The Topics in ConversMonal Experience. The topics suggested for 
the various levels of language learning are intended to serve as indi- 
cations of the type of experience or as a guide or framework within 
which la!nguage experiences may be selected to develop audio-lingual 
skill, particularly conversational skill. The topics should in no way 
restrict or determine the scope of courses in individual schools. Varia- 
tions needed for correlation with text materials or special interests 
may be practical. 

Any one of the topics may be used either as a single unit for^ 
center of interest on only one level of learning, or from level to 
level, each time in greater detail or involving more mature concepts 
and more, complex expression. The order in which the topics have 
been suggested corresponds, in a general way, to the levels of lin- 
guistic development in which it is believed that pupils might best 
handle the material. Each “Section” represents a stage in . the natural 
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order of growth in general experience, and is correlated with its 
corresponding stage of language learning. 

The topics suggest situations in which talk or conversation n?ay be 
developed to give pupils a “vicarious experience” with the foreign 
tongue within the level of their abilities, and thereby prepare them 
for direct personal contact with the foreign people. In selecting and 
developing topics, teachers should capitalize on the interests and ex- 
periences of pupils. Wherever possible, topics should be correlated 
with pupils’ genuine life experiences so that the dialog or convesrsa- 
tion becomes a form of self-expression. 

Dialogs. The term “dialog” in this chapter will refer to a previously 
prepared sequence of meaningful utterances involving two (or 
several) roles in a definite situational context and in a predetermined 
order. (See “Approach 2,” in the chapter, “Speaking.”) Like a play 
in microcosm, it should have a definite time, place, and situation in 
which people say something of mutual interest. 

In the first level of learning, the dialog might be prepared by the 
teacher, developed by teacher and class, or taken from the text. The 
dialog should involve tvo roles and not more than six or eight utter- 
ances. It should contain elements of the basic vocabulary and struc- 
tures appropriate to the grade. 

As pupils progress through the second and third levels they might 
participate in the composition of the dialogs. Individual pupils or 
committees, using text or reference materials, might prepare the dia- 
logs under the teacher’s direction. Dialogs must be edited and ap- 
proved by the teacher before they are presented to the class. Ap- 
propriate dialogs may, of course, be taken from the text at any level. 

Learning the Dialogs. At any level, dialogs may be evolved and 
practiced by any of the approaches or combinations of approaches 
described in the chapter entitled “Speaking.” 

On the first level, especially in the early stages, it is suggested that 
the dialog be drilled and memorized by the class according to the 
procedures outlined previously. At all levels the learning of the dia- 
log should be integrated with practice by means of pattern drills, so 
that the variations of the major structures contained in the sentences 
might be mastered. The dialog need not be completely memorized 
all at once, but might be interspersed with the pattern drills. Through 
the variations learned in the drills, pupils may obtain the power to 
manipulate additional structures and vocabulary for use in the same 
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or other situational contexts, as in conversational sequences or in 
connection with textbook materials. 

As pupils advance from the first level through the second and 
third levels of learning, the dialogs become longer but memorization 
practice takes less and less class time. Increasing repsonsibility 
should be placed upon pupils for control over the variations learned 
through pattern practice. This control will lead to their ability to use 
the patterns in conversational sequences, and eventually in “conver- 
sation.” (For use of the language laboratory in dialog and pattern 
practice, see the chapter on language laboratories in French for 
Secondary Schools or the German or Spanish versions.) 

Conversational Sequences. Conversational sequences differ from 
dialogs in that they involve some choice on the part of the partici- 
pants. The degree of choice determines whether a conversation is 
“controlled” or “free.” 

On the first level, all conversation is strictly controlled. It may be 
initiated by the teacher, sentence by sentence, or directed by the 
teacher through pupils (directed dialog) on a topic involving struc- 
tures and vocabulary which pupils have learned through pattern 
practice. When these questions, answers and statements are in a 
series, they constitute conversational sequences. The number of ut- 
terances and the order in which they are used are not restricted or 
“frozen” as in the memorized dialogs. Conversational sequences may 
involve a choice of review vocabulary, or of different forms of the 
verbs in person, number, or tense. 

It is imperative to remember that language can be learned only in 
meaningful patterns of speech. In order to develop conversational 
sequences, therefore, pattern drills involving the variations of dif- 
ferent structural forms and vocabulary must result in a certain degree 
of mastery. The practice of pattern drills is followed by isolating 
single patterns from the drills and combining them with other vocabu- 
lary. For example, if a pattern drill has just been completed on the 
verb "npV using objects of the verb such as ,mnna ,pny 

but pupils have previously studied "Pi , IDO -inssr a “conversa- 
tional sequence” might include, npi^ nnx dxn /plXI// 

or "?nao npi‘7 min’ dKn« In other words, conversational se- 
quences include forms pupils have mastered in as many combinations 
as possible, possibly out of the context of the original dialog, but 
within a situational context of some kind. 
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“Controlled” Conversation. Conversational sequences, therefore, 
are “controlled” conversation, as the choice on the part of the partici- 
pants is limited by the vocabulary and structure at the pupil’s com- 
mand. Almost all conversation on the secondary level will, therefore, 
be controlled. The amount of control will vary with the amount of 
vocabulary and structure the pupil has mastered and with his ability 
to manipulate their variations in different contexts. 

Steps To Free Dialog or Conversation. Free dialog, or true conver- 
sation, involves a complete choice of expression on the part of parti- 
cipants. Genuinely free conversation is rarely attainable on the 
secondary level without concomitant foreign travel, because the 
growth in total experience continues to outdistance the growth in 
linguistic expression in the foreign tongue. Relatively free conversa- 
tion, however, is attainable within the context of certain experiences. 
While conversation or dialog on topics will continue to be controlled, 
the controls will diminish gradually as pupils’ acquisition of linguistic 
content is expanded. The more linguistically talented pupils are, the 
greater will be their store of vocabulary, structure and idiom, and 
the greater will be their ability to choose and manipulate combina- 
tions and variations. 

The steps for reaching relatively free dialog within a specific area 
of experience would be (1) prepared dialog, (2) pattern practice, 
(3) controlled dialog, (4) additional vocabulary and pattern drill 
and (5) “free” dialog. 

Encouraging Free Conversation. Free conversation throughout the 
course may be enc\juraged by the use of various devices. One such 
device is to permit pupils to make a statement relative to their 
personal experience on any topic, such as their school life, home life, 
hobbies, friends, family, the books they have read, activities they 
have engaged in and purchases they have made. Their classmates 
might then ask them questions on the subject. For example, a pupil 
states, "310 33H ’>'? Classmates, in turn ask: 

?iZDtt; na 
?sin n»3 p 
Kin ns’x 
? pmya sin nan 

Another pupil may state, ".nan ay yia^ipn ^s '>n3'?n ^lans// 

Classmates might ask: 

’Dn’sn one nrs 
? niajn n’ponn ns pnur ’a 




n’3pntt?n nn’n ’a 
?D^o^ nr’io 

?D3’i’j;a ]n ssa B^o^ ann 

The subjects of this type of conversational experience might be 
effectively correlated with the topics for audio-lingual experiences 
outlined on the pages which follow. After the dialogs have been 
mastered, the subject might be personalized in the manner described 
above. Such a procedure would be soundly developmental and would 
lead to a degree of genuine conversational ability. TTie past and future 
tenses might be practiced to advantage using this procedure. 

A device to encourage free conversation in the early years is the 
use of a word game involving classified vocabulary, such as a varia- 
tion of “Twenty Questions.” If the context of the vocabulary is 
animals, professions, ages, or sports, “Twenty Questions” might be 
played in the following manner: 

?m’3Ta nsn ns nsn 
73 ’n’ipnc; nvn^ nsn ns nsn 
73 ?ssn nrn^ nsvi nns nsn 
s^ ’D’itv sen nvn^ nsn nns nsn 
s^ ?7’T nms nrn^ nsn nns nsn 
73 ? onina nrn^ nsn nns nsn 

The “Twenty Questions” game might be used to develop an 
ability to describe people or things. One pupil has in mind an object 
or person in the room. His classmates ask him questions containing 
a brief description of one of the aspects of the person or object, to 
which he answers “yes” or “no.” When a sufficient number of ques- 
tions has been answered in the affirmative, the person or object may 
be guessed. (Suggestions for other word games may be found in the 
Modern Language Handbook.) 

Free conversation may also be encouraged and developed through 
activities of a cultural nature. An Israeli dinner acted out with menus 
is an example of such an activity. (See “Cultural Activities and Ex- 
periences,” in French for Secondary Schools or the German or 
Spanish editions.) Throughout the course teachers should encourage 
free conversation through reading materials. (See chapter on model 
lesson.) 

After the material has been mastered, a free question and answer 
period might follow. 

Identification With the Foreign Culture. On this first level, it is sug- 
gested that the context of the beginning situations be the American 
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scene so that pupils might identify themselves with the experiences. 
Following upon the initial situations, the foreign cultural patterns, 
other than the picturesque, may be included. If textbooks emphasize 
the foreign scene both the native and foreign applications might be 
made with the foreign language content. The foreign cultural patterns 
in terms of vocabulary and expressions are introduced gradually at 
first, but soon overtake and replace those of the domestic scene. 

As pupils progress in the course, identification with the foreign 
scene sh^d be progressively emphasized. Where the situation is still 
placed on die American scene, expressions such as polite expressions, 
expresrions denoting interpersonal relations and leavetaking, should 
be in the manner of the foreign people. On Level 111, it is suggested 
that the foreign scene be the locale for all conversational topics un- 
less the subject is related to a definite experience in the life of the 
pupil. 

The Use of the LangoJige Laboratory. It may not be practical for 
all pupils to have individual experience acting out all the dialogs or 
reporting on many subjects, nor for the teacher to drill classes ex- 
haustively in the dialogs and pattern drills. The language laboratory 
may be used to advantage in providing audio-lingual experiences. The 
oripnal dialog might be recoided on tape by the teacher in two ways, 
one with pauses for repetition by pupils, amd the other with paus^ 
for pupils to fill in the next utterance of the dialog. The listening and 
repeating via tape by an entire class will be less time-consuming 
and will ^ve pupils some of the individual experience they require. 
The pattern drills might also be practiced in the laboratory after 
pupils have become accustomed to using the drills in class. 

For the oral reports, the language laboratory might serve as a 
library where pupils may find examples of oral reports made on dif- 
ferent subjects. Providing pupils with a model of a report facilitates 
their preparation, and by an^ogy, insures better language learning. 

In cases where the experiences of speaking cannot be provided 
for all pupils because of time limitations, the experience of hearing 
and understanding should be given pujnis on as many of the topics 
as passible. 

The Levels. The tonnes for audio-lingual experiences arc ananged 
according to levels of language learning rather than according to 
specific grades for two reasons: to provide for pupils who start their 
study of Hebrew at diflerent points in their schotti career, and to 
^ow for continuous progress for pupils of ability. 
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Although Level I is equated in a general way with the first year of 
study in the senior high school, it is also equated approximately with 
grades 7 and 8 in the junior high school where these classes meet a 
minimum of three times a week for 40 minutes each period. Pupils 
who enter the junior high school after a fuU prograni of foreign 
language in the elementary school might progress rapidly through 
Level I in the junior high and reach the experiences outlined for 
Level II even before grades 7 and 8 have been completed. 

Levels II, III, and IV are equated approximately with the second, 
third, and fourth years of the 4-year sequence and with the third, 
fourth, and fifth years of the 6-year sequence of the senior high 
school. It is expected that the topics for these grades will include the 
vocabulary and structures studied during these ye^s. 

The topics grouped under Levels V and VI mi^t be undertaken 
in the fifth or sixth year of the 6-year sequence. The amount of time 
allotted to pupils’ courses of study and their progress in foreign lan- 
guage will determine the year for which the topics listed, or similar 
topics, might be selected by the teacher. 

Pupils of above-average ability, especially when they are grouped 
homogeneously, may progress audio-lingunfiy from one level to an- 
other before the year is completed, just as they may progress more 
rapidly in other areas of language study. 



Suggested Content and Topics for 
Audio-Lingual Experiences 

Level I 

On the first level, pupils concentrate on concrete situations in their 
immediate environment, or in an environment on their age level set 
in the foreign country. It is su gg ested that, wherever possible, the use 
of the vocabulary and structures of the basic text be employed. 

Dialogs, or questions, answers and statements incorporated into 
brief conversational sequences might include a selection of expres- 
sions relative to: 

Polite expressions, greetings, classroom routines, introductions 
Identification of objects and persons 
Placement of objects and persons 

Description of objects, places, and persons within the level of 
learning 




'T'rs.’as-wp!* 
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Activities and actions within the context of the topic 
Time of the occurrence in terms of 

1. Hours of the day, parts of the day, days of the week, months 
of the year, seasons, weather 

2. Past, present, future 
Comparisons of persons, things, places 
General health 

Feelings within the context of the topic (Examples: '>'? ip 

Intentions (ion ,nxi + infinitive and others 

Procuring goods and services within the context of the topic 

The Topics 

nssn r\‘>M a 

Oman) nan .5 nnon .4 ntt^’aQn .3 (nn’o^nn) onn^nn .2 nnan .i 
.nno^ (mny) my .8 oiiqd m^iyai a’a’ann.? Bnio’^n n’jan .6 

nnstr»n •'tt .ii 

aiyai ipaa .5 n^an mn .4 mn .3 ’nn .2 ’nnsBro ’ja .i 
my ’3K ixn .7 (aiyn^nnnx ,Qnnyn‘nmiK ,ipan-nmiK) mmikn .6 

Qi’ .9 nna naar .8 (nmy) 

naisii^n .iii 

-nuna .T’^tana .nnnaa) a’aunn .3 amin.2 (nMaan) D^jaan ,i 
KDiin "pyx .5 ia-'?a nuna nvjp .4 ('?D-iQwa nwna ,n^iaa 

nojan n^aa .9 nnpion nna .8 imn nna .7 Q’jBn nan .6 
nna .i4 ann .i3 i^iian .12 onaa^ nun .11 povpa .10 
.nap nna .17 myDoa .16 n’Taion nannn .i5 Q^^inn 



Level II 

The topics in the second level broaden the base of experience to 
include social activities and demand a higher level of linguistic com- 
petency. Structures and vocabulary selected by the teacher should in- 
corporate text materials, wherever possible, if texts do not contain 
appropriate dialogs. 

Audio-lingual experiences by means of the dialogs or conversa- 
tional sequences should be emphasized at the beginning of Level II 
as extensions from Level I. Towards the last part of the year, audio- 
lingual experiences arising from reading materials may be provided 
pupils (See “Model Lesson”). Wherever possible during the reading, 
questions of a personal nature, related to the subject of the reading, 
might be incorporated into the lesson. For example, if the reading is 
on hiking, questions such as 
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? DVBa Dvs na □’’rva'? (nssi’) sjo’ (ns) nns osn 
? (n'7''aa) ‘r’aa (ns) nns ’a nv 
1 (musv) □’SSI’ ans) nns is*? 
may provide audio-lingual practice and begin to lay the foundations 
for free dialog. 

On Level II, some of the dialogs or conversational sequences may 
be on the topics of Level I, but developed on a higher linguistic 
plane, as indicated by the expressions to be included. Suggestions for 
topics especially suited for Level II are listed below for the teacher’s 
guidance and convenience. Similar ones, however, may be substituted 
because of their interest to pupils or their relevance to text materials. 
The dialogs are to be practiced in the past and future wherever 
possible. 

I In addition to the expressions used in Level I, relative to the 

1 identification and placement of objects, their description and the time 

of occurrence, the experiences of Level II include a selection of 
I expressions which : 

• Invite or request people to participate in activities. Example: 

^ (nxn) nxn (riK) nnx DKn 

^ . Inquire about means of transportation necessary to reach a place. 

I Example: 

f ? 013113183 D3l 18 ri33n3 pT SOl'? n®S8 D8!1 

i m Describe the actions of individuals as they participate in the activity. 

^ Examples: 

i .T\b''7n ’sn nv minn ri 8 o’npn on 

\ .m33 D’a run®'? nnsa iaa ’8 nin 3 n 

\ • Discover the abilities or preferences of companions. Example: 

i 1 D'303 pn®^ (n^13’) ^13’ (H8) !U18 D8!1 

, ’ ninos pn» i8 nno pna (ri33na) 33na (ri8) nn8 08 n 

( . Introduce people to each other. 

! • Inquire about the location of places in terms of street addresses, or 

the placement of buildings in relation to other buddings or streets. 

• Express the interpersonal relationships of the speakers by means of 
locations and rejoinders. (Examples: 

,n’3n'7 n®p33 .n3T vC? 'py ,’'?i8 .n®s8 ’8 ,'3’3n3 .’8ii3 ,(’n3’3n) ’-’an 
I .(I’lsa -Piaa 




The Topics 

,ino 3 ,a’383 .r’pa) nsiap os ni’o .2 



nns .IV 

(D’nnsn ’nn8 nawa) '?i’o .1 





T 3 n »3 .7 n’sn pa .6 nvnn laa .5 n’n nin .4 naaa .3 (nmna 

in nv .8 n’sn 

n*i 3 nn •'••n .v 

ompn nm .3 (man) nan n’aa nao» .2 ps'?an n’ '?? p’jjn .i 
(mpy») I’aya (nmna) mna (iT?‘o») n’3» ’as.5 ’m'?in av mpn .4 
inDsn '7 IN yia'7ip'7 (ma'7in) 0’3'7in un .7 (^o nna) '?nn3 i?m»a .6 

.myoaa (onnx) any nmnN .8 

Level III 

On Level III the focus on reading is appreciably increased. For 
this reason, topics correlated with the reading may be included in 
this phase of learning. It is recommended, however, that conversa- 
tional practice be continued during this stage to develop something 
approaching proficiency. 

Topics for Conversationt The topics in Level III broaden the base 
of experience to include the realm of ideas as well as concrete situa- 
tions in which identification, action, and interaction are expressed. 
In order to develop an ability to exchange ideas, however simply, as 
well as to procure goods and services, the areas of experience below 
are suggested. The dialogs or conversations develop some of those of 
Level II in greater depth, and are practiced in the past and future 
tenses after the present tense has been mastered. Props might be 
utilized. A selection of expressions might be included such as the 
following. The examples ^ven in parentheses indicate type of mate- 
rial that might be included. 

• Relate persons to each other for the purpose of engaging in the ac- 
tivity. (Making the appointment, meeting, going someplace together) 

• Ask directions for reaching a place. 

• Describe the actions needed for using means of transportation. 

• Name and describe the essential elements of each activity. (In the 
theater: the usher, the program, the seats; at the library: the type of 
book, librarian, borrowing) 

• Exchange opinions on various phases of the activity. 

(".na (miao) mao ’j’n« ."N'?sa isiNa mw N’n») 

• Procure goods and services. 

• Express regret, sympathy, appreciation, agreement, disagreement, 
surprise. 

□’300 ’3N I’N .'''7 (m' 70 ) n'?o .(myoso) nyoso ’jn .nnso nNO no’ nt 
nyoso ’3N .']m pnsn ! '?an t W’ rra ? tma .'>'7 ns ! nwoN ■>n' 7 a .(no’aoo) 

.na '?y (myoso) 
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• Express social amenities. (nsiZ^^ niZ^pSS) 

• Express interpersonal relationships, ('nm ,na 4ns .nnaj ,maj) 
Use of first names; (’m’p’ .n’T* .’T*?'*) 

• Express leavetaking at the end of the activity. 

f»2?m snxa D’ya ;an wya srviKnnn^ uisna) 

The Topics 

.vi 

Tsnaa .5 a’jiyn ssn ^sk .4 nson .3 paaa .2 ia nuna ,i 

miya .9 (D’oiaimsfr) naann runna .8 p^T njnna .7 n’nnna .6 ’sist 
.( fTSp n’aa is) inyiaa .ii anise .lo naiynn 

mann ■«n .vn 

nimnn nn’iy .5 nnam .4 iisniaa nipa .3 anso nuna .2 nnsoa ,i 
liny nina niso is nasa .8 nay iim’ is Tiny .7 yu^ipa is inasna .6 
oua .11 nnais rises .lo nj’jya nssnn .9 ’^snirr’ Tiyiairr nina is nr 

."niannn ^an/,a 

Topics for Oral Reports. Since a fusion of skills is desirable at this 
stage, brief oral reports by individual students on topics arising from 
or inspired by their reading might also be made. Reports on subjects 
required by individual schools might be substituted for or added 
to those below. 

The topics listed are intended to suggest areas which might give 
pupils practice in sustained speaking on a subject in which expres- 
sions of high frequency might be utilized. The topics might be selec- 
ted by individual pupils. To obviate error in reporting, the teacher 
might provide some leading questions whose constructions might be 
employed in the sentences of the report, as has been customarily 
done for written composition. A question and answer period, how- 
ever brief, might follow the reporting. Pupils might prepare simple 
questions to be asked of the student reporting, such as: 

? inia’iyn msj naa ? mit? irxa ? ns’s 
To give pupils repetitive practice in questioning, four topics on 
biography and three on story narration are suggested. 

SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR ORAL REPORTS 

■nna .3 lax is) oonisa yna tt’k .2 n^iy 'a' nata .1 

pjya ano .6 ’nxnpiy pjya nao .5 nanyn niyx .4 nan^a 

.'n^apiy nana .8 naa naixn .7 ’n’Kaiy 
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Level IV 

In Level IV, much of the audio-lingual experience of pupils will 
arise from the discussion of reading material and from their in- 
dividual interests. Questions, answers, and oral reports on the read- 
ing, the presentation of plays, the recitation of carefully prepared 
selections of prose and poetry of literary merit, and the preparation 
and production of assembly programs — long excellent and valid ex- 
periences at this stage of learning — are continued. 

The reading of newspaper and magazine articles should be fol- 
lowed by a brief question period in which the teacher questions 
pupils on the important features of the article. Pupils should be able 
to comment on the article read. 

An extension of audio-lingual experience into topics on civilization 
is recommended. The topics in Level IV are intended to suggest to 
teachers areas of civilization on which oral reports might be made by 
individual students. These reports will be correlated with their read- 
ing of civilization materials. The overview of topics is suggested to 
familiarize pupils with the salient features^ of the civilization in all its 
major aspects so that pupils may terminate their course with a bal- 
anced understanding of the foreign people and their culture. It is 
recommended that these topics be treated in the foreign language by 
pupils so that pupils will become familiar with the words and ex- 
pressions most important to each aspect and use these words audio- 
lingually. 

The aim at this level of learning is to prepare pupils to speak to a 
native on several topics in terms of Israeli cultural patterns. Many 
expressions referring to aspects of contemporary civilization are not 
found either in classical or contemporary literature. The reports 
should be brief and in simple language, but they should crystallize 
and consolidate important facts and the words or expressions used 
to convey them. 

The reports should emphasize those features important to the 
contemporary scene, either in fact or in effect. 

The oral reports might be followed by a brief question and answer 
period on the salient features of the culture, especially those which 
involve terms pertinent to cultural or social institutions. Pupils might 
be supplied with questions in written form, or they might supply 
their own questions. On the topic “Education,” for example, pupils 
might prepare to ask such questions as: 

4 0 
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ns ">so n ’3 nt’sa -’aio’n nson n’a ns o”o aya os 

1 vaia’*? 

?n’»'?ttna’n n‘»aaj?n no’oaa’aisa Dni»'7n on n» 
?anva aitt^nn yixpan -I’a’S^a 'I^d 
? aitt^n 5 ?ixpa sir "aiaxn ’a’^a^ nnya*? -nai 
Questions which cannot be answered by pupils reporting might be 
made the object of special study or their answers might be supplied 
by the teacher. Pupils might take notes in Hebrew and be responsible 
for the answers they receive. 

One of the objectives of foreign language study h to develop an 
understanding of the basic beliefs and values of the foreign people as 
manifested in their interpersonal relations, their individual pursuits, 
and their social institutions. These beliefs and values, already pointed 
out during the course, might be emphasized and consolidated by the 
teacher at this point. It is not expected that students will discuss these 
beliefs and values in the foreign language. It is important, however, 
that the teacher clarify as far as possible the psychological wellsprings 
from which interpersonal relationships, pursuits, and institutions 
arise; the basic convictions held by members of the society as a 
whole, as manifested in their way of life. Some of the basic social and 
personal values of the Jewish people are mentioned in the chapter on 
culture and civilization. 



The Topics 



a^'ptn .ix 

' 7 Ratt;'' ’an .4 ‘ 78 ‘iwa anan .3 iin-'nn D'7ij?a .2 nn£«»»n ’■'n 

aaaa -rapa) D«nn .6 '78ait;‘'a d^bjiddi D‘''7aR» .5 injn»i 

.aj?n nijnnn .9 saxa .8 '?ip» 



nanism n»isn .x 

Dtt^ ’it^nRi ’aiaa .2 najtn avn ’■'na o^awn nisnisai nisfipn .i 

.nn’nan ’aaaa n’oapiann nnio’ .4 anmt^n n»n'?» .3 



win ’?ts^ B'^nm fr»BnaiK''an .xi 

7 m D’att^iaa in) ni8'?pnm n’^srin .2 TaR n^paaiR’an .1 

npioynn .5 naiannn .4 (nTV>it; 5 ?ni rv»R'7pn) nsn naxin .3 (D’xia’pa 
(D’' 7 in n&ip ,ano»i jna nijnxpa ’’rya) o’'?jnsm 

n'rimsiK jaBram man nmxn '»Bn .xn 

niBairan n'»fnB’'KBn fB^msann 

ma'Bn .3 o'nianRi o’jWRa o'R'aa .2 o'Dawm .niaRn .i 

ai»'?nni nait^»n '»an .5 naaRm it^aa»n axiR .4 nvai'riR’aaR nv'7am 
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0 ’'?'n 3 in ,T»au”si naisn mwa .7 onpim O’asn n’a'rn ,Q’3i8a .6 
n'rian msa -n'rapn ’’?S3 .9 .maiasi myT ’am ,vnpim l"3im ’au;ns .8 
nu; 7 nm np’nyn nnnso -n’nayn iw'rn ’ami ’nsi’ .lo D”ai8'? o’S’Dai 
’a’ ’3373 Q’npmn .12 maasni ynan d’? 15?3 'rxnu;’ ’’ma .11 
naisn ’a’naa .14 la’a’ 75 ? Q’y3u;n manna — raianni n"ann ’npm .13 

.n'?ia3i H’S3 



Levels V and VI 

ihe topics in Levels V and VI should be correlated closely with 
the reading material. The lives of authors, the content of literary 
masterpieces, the motives and actions of literary characters, the 
themes of reading selections and the significance of literature in deep- 
ening appreciation, and clarifying the universality of experience 
should be the prime focuses of the audio-lingual as well as the reading 
experiences. 

At this level, conversation should be reviewed and expanded; 
esthetic and intellectual experiences should be included. The latter 
may take the form of the recitation of fine pieces of prose and poetry, 
the production of plays or dramatic sequences, the composition of 
original dramatizations of prose pieces or poems to be followed by 
their presentation in class or to the school, the discussion of important 
points of literature, the reporting of the lives of authors, t!ie sum- 
marizing of stories, or the oral composition of themes relating to the 
reading. These should comprise most of the audio-lingual experiences. 

Some suggestions for audio-lingual experiences in literature are 
given below. These may be replaced by or added to topics selected 
by the teacher. Pupils should be required to make a report on at least 
three of these topics, or on similar topics selected by the teacher. 

An extension into the realm of music and art may help enlarge the 
esthetic experiences of these pupils. To this end, some topics in these 
areas are suggested. The vocabulary for these reports might be ob- 
tained from the reading of some of the fine material on art and music 
produced by Israel in the form of books and magazines. This vocabu- 
lary should not be technical, but should include some of the better 
known terms which are rapidly becoming universal such as: 

,D’7’Dn .’37 .n’tya .n^3p ,7ia^n ,^3V .n^i3u; .ri3u; .las .n’l^^n 

.mm .P3P ,D”D81 D’tynS .Q’P17S 

Reports on science by interested and qualified students might 
follow the same general plan as those for art, music, and literature. 
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f)1*1SD .1 

(ri’am ■j'»3i t» 3) mip3 ■»33 t (3) rr’san (2) n»snn (i) 

p IS n'?3ir;nn napna n3j; tan .2 ia'nr;'?3i i33n3 nnran nn3a 3 ’b; .1 
, 3 iir;n noio bv o«n nn'?in .4 n’’?s3ir;’n n’inn ]» n3j; ntna .3 iiiar 

vniDpir;ni r>nia’sir; 

f)i:»« .11 

nvmaas niapn (2) ms’n (i) 
mann .3 ’nwna ssaa 3ir;s ’’rsnir;’ nvs .2 mix 33na ’asir; nvs .i 
C?s'?s3) nuas'? 3 ed n’3 .4 a'?is3 amn’n an”sn ’’?nj '?ir; an’niT’S’a 

n:''a:i ni»T ,mpi .m 
yn’ ’’?s3ir;’ ’sp’oia Vb; i«n nn'?in (i) 
Vis'? pnai v“iS 2 mn'rsian rnpann ( 2 ) 
nvr\ ’a’s;3 ’nuasn lans; (3) 

3i'?p'?ia- .5 ■jaTi ’n’li; .4 rf?p np’oia .3 mais .2 np^ny np’oia .i 
n’a'?u;n’n na’D33’ais3 nmn’ np’oia'? nmnp .6 

!r'Ji'?i33tsrn {ji»n aViys .iv 
nvB;aa m'rpai D’s;s3’a ,nuvo3 .2 '?s3Ty’3 nsvwt^n n’srna nssan .1 
D'v^l3 D’ayna .3 nanai nis'rpn ,nonan .nsiatn ’nair;3 .yaan ’ynaa 

nonan^i !.nB^ tiaa ..4 ^S3iy'»3 

Conversational Experiences. A continuation and expansion of the 
conversational topics of Level HI sufficient for travel experience is 
recommended. 



Patterns for Drill 



Purposes and Types of Pattern Drills 

The use of the pattern drill is recommended to prepare pupils to 
speak and understand the foreign language without recourse to gram- 
matical dissection and translation. The pattern drill, when properly 
constructed, facilitates the assimilation of structural points through 
use and provides a context for the practice of vocabulary. Auto- 
matic responses are developed through using the drills with varied 
vocabulary and by manipulation of the variations of structural items. 

Some patterns and their use in group memorization and practice 
are found in the chapter entitled “Speaking.” Additional patterns 
and an elaboration of those already outlined wiU be supplied in this 
chapter. Suitable pattern drills are now commonly found in all ap- 
propriate modem texts. However, experienced teachers may com- 
pose their own pattern drills to suit their purposes and needs. 

Audio-Lingual Presentation and Practice. Patterns for drill, some 
of which have customarily been presented in written form, should be 
used audio-lingually throughout the course wherever possible. New 
structural points and vocabulary should be presented and learned 
through patterns audio-lingually as far as practicable. Structures and 
vocabulary which are already familiar should be practiced through 
pattern drills in reinforcement exercises. 

Structure Through Use. Structure can be taught and practiced 
audio-lingually through pattern drills instead of through analysis, 
description, dissection, or translation. In this way pupils learn the 
language itself and not merely about the language. The pattern drills 
provide for ( 1 ) the audio-lingual learning of new forms on the pat- 
terns of the old or familiar forms, (2) the audio-lingual practice of 
familiar forms in different combinations. In this way language is 
learned by use, similarities ate stressed through repetitiye practice, 
new forms are learned through analogy with familiar forms, and 
grammatical explanation and analysis are minimized. 

What Is a Pattern Drill? A pattern drill is one in which the pattern 
given pupils audio-lingually is repeated audio-lingually or is changed 
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audio-lingually into a variation of the pattern by the pupils them- 
selves. The form given pupils is a meaningful pattern of speech; if it 
is changed, the form to which it is changed is a meaningful pattern 
of speech. The pattern drills may be written for pattern practice after 
they have been audio-lingually mastered. The changes follow a logical 
sequence resulting in the control of structure and vocabulary through 
use. 

Pattern drills to present new material or to practice familiar ma- 
terial should be constructed with the following principles in mind: 

• The drill should include as much of the text material as possible 
(vocabulary, model sentences, cultural content, situational context), 

• The drill should be contextually oriented. 

• The drill should be structurally oriented, (a) It should concentrate 
on one structure, or (b) Where several structures are involved, there 
should be a consistent pattern of change (as in the ^‘series” or 
“progressive” drills). 

• The drill should provide for sufficient practice to result in a grasp 
of the salient points of vocabulary and structure drilled. 

Pattern Drills for Practice or Presentation."^ A distinction must be 
made between pattern drills for practice and pattern drills for 
presentation. In patterns for practice, pupils drill already known 
forms or vocabulary in different combinations. In patterns for pre- 
sentation, pupils learn new structural forms or vocabulary. Various 
types of pattern drills listed may be used for practice or for presenta- 
tion, depending on the type of drill chosen and on the previous knowl- 
edge of pupils. 

Pattern drills for presenting new structural points may include: 

• Repetition drills (which may also be used to present vocabulary) 

• Restatement or relay drills (Directed dialog. See page 22.) 

• Transformation drills 

• Replacement or substitution drills 

• Integration drills 

• Expansion drills 

• Contraction drllis 

Pattern drills for practi je nvr.y include all the above, plus: 

• Patterned response drills, :n question and answer form 

• Progressive drills ; I ; ^ ^ ^ 

• Drill in rejoinder-respofise 

The titles of many of these drills are taken from Language and Language 
Learning by Nelson Brooks. MLA Cooperative Project. 1959. Harcourt Brace 
& Co., 1960. 



• SslMtlliitlM ia a Mftei af p at tern 

• C oai t i hu d l ah tli ta tfoa aad li awif ona art oa driBt 

• CaaipSe*^ dtOfe 

• Tntetarloa 4i«s 

• Varlatloa driBi 

Cot mtecU ag llw DrOb. In Lhe constniction of drills, the most iin* 
pomm comikieniUon of the teschet should be the primary functioo 
of the drill. Teaehcrs roust decide whether the drill is to be used to: 

• Pmcat a a«w polat of UiiK t ar e or acw w a hal wy, or 

• DrS te ac lana aad soeabotey a he a d y fawnHIar. 

In presenting new points of structure or vocabulary, it is important 
to remember that: 

• New vorabalaiy fat iatrodaced throogh repethtoa drUs. 

• New sinieteal polatt moy be faMrodoced rbroagh vartous drffls. 

• Drifts d wlg ac d to pmeat aew s ttact ar al potets a»Mt show the 
faactloa of the forms to be karacd. 

• Only oao new sh a c n arf point is to b« laliodoicd in a darft. The 
ebaage ftoai the pTOten snpplicd by the teacher to the pattcra ghrea 
by the stadcot should iavohe only a slni^ dmqee. 

• Popth shoald be threa mlHdcat driD la one fona of Ibe straetural 

Iten fcsampic: before goiog on to the oest form of the Item 

(cxampict no). The csamples gjNca ia the diflb on the following 
pages arc not exhaustive enough for chns prescotatioo; they are sag* 
g est i o a s for drill corutroetion. 

Condactlag the Drills. In conducting the drills, especially in pre- 
senting new structural iicnts, teachers should make sure that all 
books are closed. The pupils arc directed not to use English. The 
teacher may give the English equivalent of what she is about to say 
in Hebrew, if she feels it b necessary to do so. 

1. The teacher gives one or two examples of the original pattern 
and its variant which the class repeats. 

2. The original pattern in the Ieft*hand column and its variant in 
the right-hand column may be written on the board, but they should 
be erased as soon as they are fixed in pupils’ minds. 

3. Pupils must be told (a) the type of change to be made and 
(h) how to make it. 

4. When pupiU have grasped the principle of the change, the 
teacher pves only the form in the left-hand column. PupUs, in- 
dividually or in groups, are required to give the form in the right- 
hand column. 
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5. Whoi pupils falter, they should be prompted by the teacher, 
preferably in a "stage wMsper." 

6. The number of sentences pven pupils will vary with the stnic* 
tuie presented, the ability of pupib to re/fond and the items needed 
to secure coverage. 

7. A grammatical exf^madun is g.v: onstiy before or after the 
drill, depending on the degree of ^wuuJiiIcaJ difficulty. For most 
structures, the explanadon b given afta uic midal drill when pupib 
have grasped the point The drill b then resumed. la complex forms, 
a brief explaiution mi^t be pven before the drill. 

Scicetiag Ok DriSs. Careful selccUon of the type of drill b im> 
portartt to fix the patterns clearly. Teacheis might remember that: 

• Strnctoral items iavoivtag vonls, as well as vocabolaey Hems, 
amst first be presented three, u repedtSoo. 

• Repethtoa drBk of Irrefote vcvte sho^ be followed by or be inter* 
spoBcd whb restateeacabrclay diiDs (directed dialog). 

• All iteeas prcaeoled tbro^sb repedtioii thritts dwald also be practiced 
tfaroogb other drflb, socb so sobetiintiou, traasformatkm, aad hite* 
gration diiOs in order to iastm fUnctioiud l e a rn i n g. 

• Certaio st i u ct uf a l items ranst be presented throogb intcgratloD, ex- 
pansion, and eontractioo dritb. 

• Where several types of difll ore combined. It b important that only 
one of the eicmcob be a new stroctund item. 

Pattern Drills to Present Structural Points 

In the examples illustrating drilb, only fartial drilb are giveu. 
Teachers will extend drilb to cover the points as rcqu’r -‘C. 

The Repetition DriU. This drill is suitable for the ^..-'.^nfation of 
new vocabulary, idioms, irregular verbs, and points of structure. 
When a conjugation is to be initially learned, regular verbi ihov’ld 
aUo be presented through repetition. (See the chapter entitled 
“Speaking.") 

Example 1: The use of the expression V' with the personal pro- 
noun to denote possession 

Pupil Teacher 

1B0 ’V tP’ tP' 

tDO UV tP’ too tP' 

In like manner, the second and third persons, singular and plural, 
are presented. 
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Example 2: Vocabalaiy 
Pupil 

pics »■» 

HD01 ]nC5 '•'? W’ 
D3H HDO .rriDS 'b r» 



Teacher 

rncy w' 
HD01 pnos vr 
Bjn HBO .pnw ^b v> 



Transfonnation Drills. Transformation drills lend themselves to 
many different exercises as they involve the change from one form 
of a structural item to another form, such as from the singular to the 
plural and from masculine to feminine adjectives, from one type of 
demonstrative adjective or pronoun to another, from affirmative to 
negative, declarative to interrogative, person to person or tense to 
tense for verbs. In selecting items for audio-lingual presentation, 
teachers should select those items in which the changes involved are 
deducible from previous experience or from the teacher’s explana- 
tion at the time of the drill. For example, in the change from one 
tense to another, pupils already have had the forms in repetition 
drills. In other cases, such as changing from the declarative to the 
interrogative or from the affirmative to the negative, the teacher’s 
model at the beginning of the drill should be sufficient. 



Example 1: Changing to the negative 

B'Kn nx .nun (■‘M'K) '3K I'k w'kh nit men nit 

VTKn nit ’n'm w'ltn nit 'n'm 

Example 2: Changing to the interrogative 

?mt Bitn mt v'> 

(nit or) nniit (nijm’) d'sti' exn nit (msTi') d'sti' (nit or) nnait 

nit *vis»n 

Example 3: Chan^ng to the declarative . . . the patterned response 
driU 

noon m (nnpi^) nK Ditn .neon nit (nnpi^) nit 

? naen nit (nnpi^) npi^ (nit) nnit 
manan nit laiitn ,ia laiitT oitn .manan nit lann 

nppn or) ? manan nit npp 
? manan nit laiitn 

Changes involving the second person, singular and plural, may be 
patterned in similar fashion. 

Example 4: Using the demonstrative adjective 

naaiv nittn m'a^nn a®p ntn n'a^nn 

ma®v n^Kn nn'a^nn D'aun' n^itn o'T'a^nn 
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Substiturion Drills. These drills, sometimes called replacement 
drills, may be used to present structure points when an item of one 
grammatical category can be replaced by an item in another category. 



Example 1: Personal pronoun objects (direct object) 





mis nsn ’3S 


ainan ns nsn us 




nnis nsn ’3S 


minan ns nsn us 




onis nsn ’js 


D’»3sn ns nsn us 




ims nsn ’3S 


D’wan ns nsn us 


Example 2: Personal pronoun objects (indirect object) 




nson ns i^ (nanu) inu ’3S 


n»aV ison ns (nanu) inu us 




nson ns n^ (nanu) inu ’js 


nausV ason ns (nanu) mi3 ’3S 




ns (m^) onb* (nanu) mu us 


-VnV Diason ns (nanu) mi3 ’ix 




onson 


(nnmVnV) anm 


Example 3: Pronominal suffixes 
a. 

(inx or) lay ’js 


apy’ ay yuVipn Vs iVs us 




.la? na^^ nsn us ,piaa ,p 


Vs my naVV nsn ns asn ,sas 






1 yuVipn 


(This drill might be effectively 
drills, with such questions as: 


followed by the restatement-relay 




.(Sii^ipn Vs (ins or) lay iV’u; insa irpa 


b. 


?iVmya nr asn 


.nwa V’am sin np anaan 


c. 


.'Van iiiaV 


.naV yuVipn Vs iVs 


d. 


.(iTi’ Vy) nVss (nawi’) airr us 


.Vna (a’ Vy or)Vss (naun’) aun’ ’at 


e. 


.uu’ia niai n\n 


.■»aan pai up mai mn 


f. 


.ia S3P sin 


.ana sap sin 


g- 


.onnns (nutn) unas 


.a’Vma nns (nisa) ama utus 


h. 


.anusV (maiy) naiy us 


.a’lyjsn udV (naaiy) aaiy us 


i. 


.n’Vy (maiy) naiy us 


.namn Vy (naaiy) aaiy us 


j- 


.n’Vs (mana) nana us 


.nau; Vs (naaaa) aaaa us 


k. 


.(pa) ana anaa mVap 


anmVnn la anaa mVap 






.(niamVnn) 




Expansion Drills. In expansion drills, the inclusion of a word ex- 


pands the sentence. The expansic* 


’ may change the word order, such 


as 


in the following drill. 






.na’ pmya apy> 


(ns’) pmra apy^ 




.ay a pmya apy ■ 


(tiyo) 




.naan pmya apy 


(naan) 
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Contraction Drills. These drills, really substitution drills, shorten 
the sentence by means of contractions. 

.naw (na^in) '38 .o'nasn 73 bn (na^in) '38 
.nav (na^in) '38 .nn'an (na^in) '38 

.nrnn n8 nsn '38 aw .nvnn n8 n8n '38 73 a 

.n8T D'nai8 ."hd' ns ;D'nai8 



Patterns for Practice 

In drilling forms which are already familiar to pupils, all the drills 
used for presenting structural points may be used for practicing the 
points. Several additional drills, not suitable for presenting structural 
points, are suitable for drilling already known points or vocabulary. 

Transformation Drills. Transformation drills lend themselves to 
many different types of drill, such as change of number, tense, person, 
and noun to pronoun. 

Example 1: Changing the plural 

on 

ninau^ 7?i 

Example 2: Changing to the past tense 

noon n8 'm3 ^iari8 .n3B^iu;'? naon n8 (n3rm) 71113 '38 
'nan V8 'man ^iari8 .'nan '?8 (nnana) nana '38 

Example 3: Changing to the future tense 

.n3»iu;^ naon n8 7n8 nna .n3B^iu^^ naan n8 (n3ni3) 7ni3 '38 
.'nan ^8 nan8 nna .'nan ^8 (nnana) nana '38 

Patterned Response Drills. Four types of drill for patterned re- 
sponses are suggested to reinforce structures or vocabulary. In each 
type, the answer is closely patterned on the question. The patterns 
outlined below represent gradations in_ 5 tructural difficulty. They 
might be used sequentially for reinforcing new content. 

Type 1. Questions requiring yes or no answers. In these questions, 
1 73 vf? D8H or D8n may be used. 

Pupil Teacher 

.D'pnaa ani8 7318t , 7a 77s .D'pnaa ani8 7ai8T .a 

ani8 (i3'8 or) i33'8 7318T .8^ 7 D'pnaa 7awi ani8 08n .b 

.D'pnaa 




nac^ 8in 
nnau^ 8'n 



Type 2. The choice question. 

Q'pnaa anis piKT ? ik n’pnaa ,7aiKT amx no .a 
naipn (ni^ty) o’^iy oas) lanax ^x (ni^iy) o’^iy (lax) lamx axn .b 

n’aiyn ^x ix n’aivn nj.-'ipn 

Type 3. The cued response drill. The cue might be given before or 
after the question. 

.Q’pnaa anix 7aixn ? 7 aixn anix no (n’pnao) .a 

.m’^a anix 7 aixn ?7aixn anix no (m’Va) .b 

.n’y’ann naipn ^x (/ii^iy) n’^iy lax ? lax (ni^iy, o’^iy naip irx ^x .c 

(n’y’ann) 

Type 4. The question whose answer, closely patterned on the 
structure of the question, requires the addition of content 
by the pupD. 

(This type of question resembles type 3, but there is no 
cue.) 

.m'^a anix pixn ? 7 aitn amx no .a 

naipn '?x (ni'?iy) n''?iy lax ? (ni'?iy) Q^>?iy lax naip irx '?x .b 
Substitution Drills. These drills, also called replacement drills, may 
be used to reinforce patterns learned through repetition and trans- 
formation drills, or for substitution where the forms not previously 
learned are identical. 

Group I: Substitution of the same element of structure 



A. Drilling the forms of '>'? 1^’ (or ■>^) 

Example: 

.’nay ]iny .’nay ]iny 

may 7iny ia^ ........ ia^ 

.nay ]iny 

.nay 7iny v'< (p^) oa^ (p^) 

.nay pny ly^ i^ p 

B. Drilling the agreement of adjectives 
Example: 

.aan niya .oan mya 

.naan ana ana 

.D’aan onai niya ..... onai niya 

.niaan n&’i ana na’i ana 

(nnra) aian n’a^nn xin amax (nnra) aian n’a^nn xin amax 

.nnaa 

(nnm) naian m’a^nn xn ana ana 

.nnaa 
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Group II: Substitution of different elements of structure 
A. Changes within the basic pattern sentence 
In this exercise, it is advisable on the secondary level to substitute 
the same element of structure in at least two examples before sub- 
stituting another element. Also, better learning is effected if the drill 
is constructed so that the elements at the end of the sentence are 
substituted first, beginning from the object through to the subject. 



Example: 

Pupil Teacher 

.niDn ' 73 S '7 nsn .nisn nsn 'as 

.TiDn '?3S'7 nsn 'as .tisn 

.nsi? 013 ninit;'? nsn 'as .nsp oi3 nins;'? ..... 

o^n 013 ninit;'? nsn 'as 3'?n oi3 ninit;'? 

3'?n 013 nintt?^ nsn 'i*? ’i'? 

. 3 '?n 013 ninit;'? (nisn) o’sn lanau lanas 

npayn nn*? (nisn) o’sn lanas .ns'?a'7 npajrn nn*? 

.ns^a*? 

B. Substitution of a series of patterns 
Example: 

.nnaooa (naaaa) paa 'aa’s (naaaa) paa 'aa's (nnaosa pa*?) 

.nnaosa 

? nnaosa (naaaa) paa (ns) nns nsn ? nnasoa (naaaa) paa (ns) nns nsn 
.niaaa (naaaa) paa 'aa'S (niaaa pa*?) 

?niaaa (naaaa) paa (ns) nns nsn 

.n’naj? (nnana) nana 'aa’S (n’naj? nan*?) 

(nnana) nana (ns) nns asn 
? n’nav 

Progressive Drills. These drills involve the change of a different 
element of structure at every stage. 

■>nan ns i^pa'a nsn ’n”.n 'nan ns i^pa'a nsn 'n".n 

.'ns ns i»i?a'7 nsn 'n".n (’ns ns) 

.’ns ns ssa*? nsn ’n”.n (ssa*?) 

,’ns ns ssa*? (na'ain) I'ain 'as (na'ain— I'ain ’as) 

.I’ns ns ssa*? (na'ain) I'ain 'as (I’ns ns) 

.rns ns 'nssa way nr (way nt) 

.I’ns ns 'myas way nr (iyas^») 

.in '73 ns 'myas way nr (in'aa ns) 

Combined Substitution and Transformation Drills. In these drills, 
more than one item is changed in a single pattern. 
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Pupil 

.nson n'? nas 
.noon C\nb) nn^ nas 
.onson on^) nn^ nas 
.nnson nas 



Teacher 

.nson nas 
On^ — Dn^) 
(nnDon) 



Rejoinder-Response Drills. In these drills, pupils are told the man- 
ner in which they are to act and to use the appropriate expressions. 
In initial class presentation, pupils may look at the Hebrew, listen 
and repeat. If English meanings are needed, these might be supplied 
orally by the teacher or in written form. 



Example 1: Express politeness 

.(nnin an) nan mm 
.(nan I’s) nan s'? '?y 
.mypaa 
nan'?) !sanns 
an aaya 
.(s'? ,’ny:t'?) 

Example 2: Express agreement 
(ns^aa namn) .npnat .paa 
(niaa nnoa) .riJta 
(pma) .maa 
.pvna ,p 
.nma I’su? nnns 

.'■as Da 



•nnaa ,n^’ann nan 
.’ans ,nan nnin 
.nn’'?D (ntt?paa) tt?paa ’as 
?(ny’na«) j?’na» ’as 
(’Sian ns) sian nrs 
'.>paa nr nsn 

?p s'? Dsn .na’ naian nsr 
?’^snu?’ Dno nisn^ n^a ’^is 
?nns (’a'?i'') i'?n (ns) nns 
tyiyna (’sian) sian 
nnins iPS) inninsn na’SD naa 
(! na’5?D 

.^an p nsa ’n’ana 



Example 3: Express disagreement 

!S '?1 s'? 
on 

! ’naa'? s'? 
•spin is'? 

T.xample 4: Express doubt 

?nasa 
!nu?as ’s 
.’apmaa 



!(’aitt?n) awn ’sma 
.’na nni’ (n'?ais) '?ais (ns) nns 
?nxina (ns) nns 
.D’n’iyy D’Jti^nn 

•nsa np’ny n’y D’'?iyin’ 
.na’naa nns nsa '?ap sin 
.’axa yni ’*i«3 



Example 5: Express lack of comprehension 

(.nmy) ?my (ns) nns na (nu?piypa) u?pu?pa (ns) nns na^ 

? Dipaipa 

.(.na’aa) raa ’aa’s ,nn’'?o .iiyaina s'?i ispiya s'? 

t nai'? (ns) nns nxin na .I’yi p?a payn la san sin 



o 3 ' ■ 
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Example 6: Express surprise 
Pupil 

? Tsn’n 
.mo smis 
D'*m K"? 



.nu^pn miasn '?3 nK naa saTp 



•Twmn onsa nat sin 
.n'?’'?"'ia mfsnn sin 



Teacher 



Example 7: Express regret 

.nsa (msDsa) nsasa ’as 
(nas rn ina) mis Dna’ oipan 
jniypaa ,nn’!?o 
.^an 

•TPasT bv '?an 



.laioa n'?in sin 
,na'?iy'? na'?n raptn las 
.mns 

.na’naa n’?u;a3 s^n 
.'?an ■>'? nas 



The Textbook in Audio-Lingual Presentation 

There are at present a few Hebrew language texts for secondary 
schools that follow the audio-lingual approach.* The teacher may 
consult these to construct and adapt various pattern drills for the 
presentation of structures in conversational context and basic dialogs, 
utilizing available text materials. 

For a detailed treatment of the principles involved in the adaptation 
of text materials, see the section “The Textbook in Audio-Lingual 
Presentation,” in French for Secondary Schools or the German or 
Spanish editions. 



See section, “Language Laboratories,” in French for Secondary 
Schools, pages 73 through 79, or the German or Spanish editions. 



Reading and writing “readiness” activities may be initiated as soon 
as the students have gained a certain mastery of a few basic dialogs 
in Hebrew, a familiarity with some Israeli folk songs, and an ability 
to handle the Hebrew language within the limited scope of pattern 
drills presented audio-lingually. 

These reading and writing readiness activities may consist of the 
following: 

* See bibliography at end of this volume. 



Language Laboratories 



Reading and Writing 




7r?rr?T^T'^ 7^'^*^'5^*rr<7Ty tit i; 
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• Students and teacher place labels on pictures of things. 

• Teacher writes Hebrew names of students on the blackboard. 

• Students copy their own Hebrew names in their notebooks. 

• Teacher and students construct previously learned Hebrew words 
or familiar phrases through the use of Hebrew letter cards (ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order). 

In the initial stages, learning to read and write Hebrew should present 
no special difficulty. 

After the reading and writing readiness stages have been set, the 
students may be taught the entire Hebrew alphabet in six to eight 
lessons. Other activities may be initiated after students have mastered 
the alphabet, such as experience charts, making drawings with 
labels in Hebrew, and cutting pictures from newspapers or magazines 
and labeling them in Hebrew. 

Principles in Teaching Reading and Writing 
Letters and Vowel Sounds 

The most economic and most efficient method to be used with 
adolescents is the so called “synthetic” method, advocated by Aharon 
Rosen, Israeli specialist in the teaching of the Hebrew language. 
The student is taught to combine the consonants and vowels which 
constitute syllables (for example, 3 = ba) instead of breaking up 
the syllable into its component parts, the vowel sound AH represented 
by - and the consonant sovmd B represented by the letter a 
(the analytic method). 

Students can thus learn about five consonants and two or three 
vowel sounds in each lesson. During the last part of the lesson, the 
students can construct previously learned words as well as new ones, 
for example, •[b Ab Ab b '2 ,aii3 ,ns ,n ,3j .jj ,»d ,s3k ,3K 
and numerous others. 

Obviously, the students are also learning to read while they are 
learning to write the alphabet and the various conversational phrases 
and basic dialogs they have previously mastered audio-lingually. The 
transition to the reading activities will, therefore, be much easier when 
writing is taught simultaneously. The writing skill will help the reading 
skill, but reading does not help the writing skill insofar as the initial 
stages are concerned. 

It is important tc bear in mind that the writing as well as the read- 
ing activities should be made meaningful to the learner. The teacher 
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should explain unfamiliar words written on the blackboard. Written 
homework should consist of writing the new letters learned as well 
as words, phrases, and basic dialogs previously learned. 

After the alphabet has been mastered, short dictation exercises 
may be given in class, while some students are writing on the black- 
board. Written homework at this stage should consist of writing 
sentences previously learned; ^Sl0 <130 /^^o V> 

Pattern drills involving changes of pronouns, genders, and so 
forth may also be used. A sentence may be given describing an 
activity. The students are asked to add other activities, for example: 
tz;a'?n»i ymna ,op ’aN npaa. 

All the letters in print and script are now written on the blackboard. 
Most letters, such as: n ,T ,l ,a -p .n ,1 ,a are similar in script 

and in print and will not involve much change. 

Flash cards containing letters or words in script and in print may 
be used for drill. Homework may consist of practice reading of 
material previously learned such as familiar phrases, greetings, com- 
mands, brief dialogs, pattern drills, etc. The homework should be 
varied by assigning written work such as copying stories or sentences 
in script in the pupils’ notebooks. 

Mechanical reading exercises should not be overdone. Natural, 
smooth, and fluent reading ability should develop along with the 
other language skills as a result of meaningful, plentiful, and care- 
fully graded and well-motivated reading experiences both in and 
out of class. Correct pronunciation should be stressed, but the 
student should have ample opportunity to hear the native Israeli 
Hebrew as expressed in song, taped dialogs, etc. The teacher, who 
should provide as nearly accurate a pronunciation as possible, will 
provide additional opportunities for audio and visual activities which 
will stimulate, correct oral reproductions by the student and motivate 
him to read at home, orally and silently, interesting short stories, 
poems, and anecdotes. 

For a more detailed elaboration of reading and writing techniques, 
see sections on reading and writing in French for Secondary Schools 
or the German or Spanish editions. 

Reading Unvocaiized Texts 

There is a distinct advantage in reading Hebrew that is un- 
vocalizeu. Since the eye movements take in whole groups of words. 
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more words per eye-span can be taken in when reading anvocalized 
Hebrew than in reading any other modern language. There are fewer 
pauses or eye fixations when the student gradually becomes accus- 
tomed to reading without vowel points. At first, this may seem very 
difficult. But after the student has mastered a number of dialogs, 
structure forms, familiar expressions, etc., he will be able to read 
these at sight without the help of vowels. 

By the end of the second or third year, the student should be 
able to read simple narrative passages such as short newspaper 
accounts without the help of vowels. 

Even at Level I, the teacher might encourage the class to read 
unvoweled Hebrew through written assignments of short passages 
or pattern drills. The pupils might be asked to read their sentences 
from their notebooks or from the blackboard without the help of 
vowel signs. When the students reach Level III or beyond, the 
transition from vocalized to unvocalized Hebrew should not be too 
drastic a change. The only exception would be in Hebrew poetry 
or narrative passages of an advanced or difficult nature. 

Culture* 

The S+ory of fhe Hebrew Language 

The revival of an ancient tongue on its native soil, after being 
submerged for 20 centuries, has no counterpart in the annals of 
language. In the days of Isaiah and Jeremiah (800-600 B.C.E.) 
the Hebrew language had already attained great heights of literary 
excellence. 

The tiny land of Judah, the southern part of what was once a 
united kingdom, could not withstand the onslaughts of the Babylonian 
invaders. In the year 586 B.C.E., Jerusalem was destroyed by King 
Nebuchadnezzar. Its inhabitants were carried off in captivity into 
the land of Babylonia. There they settled and were gradually 
assimilated. 

The Hebrew language, as a spoken tongue, apparently feU into 
disuse. But the exiles still remembered the songs of Zion which the 
Levites had sung in the Holy Sanctuary. They had not violated the 

* For a treatment of general principles, purposes, and guides in the teach- 
ing of culture, see the section ‘‘Culture” in French for Secondary Schools, 
pages 101-106, or the German or Spanish editions. 
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solemn oath they had taken never to forget Jerusalem (Psalm 137). 
The same solemn oath was subsequently repeated word for word, 
by the Jewish Underground in Palestine, some 25 centuries later. 

In the year 538 B.C.E., a proclamation of Cyrus the Great, King 
of Persia, put an end to the Babylonian Captivity. He allowed the 
Jews to return to Jerusalem, but only 42,462, according to Josephus, 
volunteered to return, under the leadership of Zerubabel and Joshua, 
the Priest. 

Ezra the Scribe, who headed the return 80 years later, in 458 
B.C.E., had the Holy Scriptures read in public, to remind the people 
of their contents. Aramaic, the language of the Babylonian conquerors, 
was gradually adopted as the new vernacular. Even the Book of 
Daniel was written, in large part, in Aramaic. But the Books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, relating the events of the return from captivity, 
were recorded in Hebrew. 

Thus the Hebrew language was being preserved through a renewed 
interest in the Holy Scriptures. The Men of the Great Assembly, 
or the Scribes (Soferim), were the first to formulate the prindples 
underl 5 ring the interpretation of the Written Law; that is, the Law 
of Moses or the Pentateuch. 

The Oral Law was passed down from generation to generation in 
the Hebrew language. The vast body of the Oral Law included the 
various decisions, discussions, commentaries, sa 5 nngs, and legendary 
material. It was finally compiled, edited, and written down by Rabbi 
Judah the Prince in the year 200 C.E. The Mishnah, as it was edited 
by Judah, was incorporated into the Talmud. Mishnaic Hebrew 
is a classic example of simplicity, terseness of style, and clarity of 
expression. 

The final dispersion came in the year 70 C.E. when General Titus, 
son of Vespasian, breached the fortified walls of Jerusalem and 
burned the Temple, thus ending the long siege by the Romans. 

The revolt that flared up subsequently, and the oppressive rule of 
the Romans caused the center of learning to shift to Babylonia. 
There, the famous academies of Sura, Pumbaditha, and Nehardea 
produced great scholarship. But the Hebrew language no longer 
served as the vernacular. Aramaic was used as the spoken and written 
medium of communication. 
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various tractates of the Babylonian Talmud written in an Eastern 
Aramaic dialect. Aramaic was now used exclusively. It was even 
used to compose religious prayers such as the Kaddish or Moumer^s 
Prayer, which is still recited today in the Aramaic. Similarly, civil 
and religious contracts were drawn up in Aramaic. The ICetubah, 
or Marriage Contract, is stUl recited in public in Aramaic, at tradi- 
tional wedding ceremonies. 

It is indeed remarkable that physical dispersion, the loss of national 
sovereignty, and removal from the land of birth, did not result 
in Hebrew becoming one of the dead languages. The use of various 
vernaculars, such as Aramaic, Arabic, and Ladino, did not, in any 
way, destroy the vitahty and permanence of the Hebrew language. 

With the Arab invasion of Babylonia and the rise of Mohammed 
(570—632), a new era set in. The development and influence of 
Islamic culture provided a most favorable milieu for a unique develop- 
ment of the Hebrew language and literature. 

The academies under Arab rule witnessed a return of the Hebrew 
language in a new type of judicial literature, called Responsa, or 
“Sha’alot U’teshuvot” (“Questions and Answers”). 

The Talmud became a closed and sanctiLBed book. To meet the 
needs of the times, the Responsa were written to offer additional 
interpretations and opinions. 

The period during which the Responsa were written is known 
as the period of the Geonim, such as Saadya, Shirira, and Hai. The 
last and greatest of these was undoubtedly Saadya ben Joseph, or 
Saadya Gaon (892-942). 

Saadya was a great religious leader and philosopher who was 
equally at home in linguistics. He composed prayers in the Hebrew 
language. His Hebrew dictionary and his translation of the Hebrew 
Bible into Arabic are classics, the works of a genius. 

But by far the most brilliant period in the history of the Hebrew 
language and literature was the Golden Age in Spain which flourished 
for about three centuries, from the 11th throu^ the 13th. 

When the Geonim period came to an end, the center of Jewish 
learning and civilization moved to Moorish Spain. There we witness 
the rise of great poets, philosophers, grammarians, translators, com- 
mentators, scholars, and also statesmen. One star after another 
appeared, such as the poets Solomon ibn Gabirol (1021—1069) and 
Abraham ibn Ezra (1092-1167). But by far the greatest poet of 
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that period was Judah Halevi (1086—1145) “the sweet singer of 
Israel.” He wrote beautiful Hebrew poetry on various themes such 
as love, the City of Zion, God, and Israel. Both Ibn Gabirol and 
Judah Halevi were also gifted bilingual authors. 

The great philosopher of the period, whose decisions and writings 
in both Hebrew and Arabic influenced almost every Jewish community 
in the remotest comers of the earth, was Moses, the Son of Maimon, 
or Maimonides (Rambam 1135—1204), of whom it has been said: 
“From Moses imto Moses there has been none like Moses.” In other 
words, from Moses of the Bible, to Moses Maimonides, none has 
arisen to match the greatness of the latter. He was the last of the great 
figures in this glorious period of Hebrew, the Hebrew renaissance 
in Moorish Spain, which had a permanent influence upon the sub- 
sequent development of Hebrew thought and literature. As the Moors 
were being expelled from Spain, the Golden Age began to decline. 
In its wake there followed a period of cmel persecution and suffering. 

In 1492 Torquemada, as head of the Spanish Inquisition, induced 
King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella to expel all Jews from their 
entire kingdom. Only those who converted to Christianity were 
allowed to remain in Spain where they continued to live as Jews in 
secrecy. (These secret Jews, who risked death at the Auto-da-Fe, or 
Act of Faith, were called Marranos.) 

The day of the expulsion was August 2, which was the 9th of 
Ab, the fast day commemorating the destruction of the Temple in 
Jerusalem. It was also the day which ushered in a new era in world 
history, for the next day Columbus started his historic voyage that led 
to the discovery of the New World. 

= The genius of the Hebrew language was suppressed but could not 

be destroyed forever. In Provence, the southern part of France, far 
removed from Arab or Christian conflicts, Solomon ben Isaac, or 
r Rashi, as he is popularly called (1040-1105), peacefully cultivated 

his vineyard. His great contribution, however, was his commentary 
on the Pentateuch and the Talmud. Rashi’s Hebrew style is so vivid 
and his commentaries so illuminating that students of the Bible, 
both young and old, are still fascinated by him. 

The Dark Ages in Europe and the Black Death and other 
epidemics stifled Hebrew literary creativity, but the Age of Reason 
and Enli gh te nm ent brought emancipation to the Jew, both physical 
and spiritual. As the ^etto walls in Russia and Poland began 
Q to crumble, the Hebrew language renewed itself once more and 
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rose from the ashes and dust of the Dark Ages to new literary heig|its 
in Jewish nationalism. 

Thinkers and dreamers of a new life in the ancient homelemd 
arose and used the Hebrew language as their medium of communica- 
tion. The Kaskalah movement, or the Period of Enlightenment, 
began in Germany and quickly took root in Russia-Poland which 
witnessed a renewed interest in the Hebrew language and literature 
but not for Rabbinic or legalistic interpretations. The Hebrew 
language was to serve as a vehicle of self-expression which embodied 
the new longings, the renewed faith, and the dreams of the ancient 
homeland. 

The first novel in Hebrew appeared in Russia in 1856, with the 
title of “Ahavat Zion” (“The Love of Zion”), by Abraham Mapu 
(1808—1867). But the dominating figure of the Haskalah period in 
Russia was the poet Judah Leib Gordon (1830—1892), 

The Haskalah writers used an artificial, euphuistic style which 
was often an imitation of Biblical Hebrew. But they laid the foimda- 
tion for the masters of modem Hebrew prose and poetry. 

Mendele Mocher Sefarim, the pen name of Shalom Yaakov 
Abramovitz (1835—1917), created the classic narrative style in 
Hebrew through his short stories and novels such as “The Travels of 
Benjamin III,” and “My Mare,” ("’nono,^ pa’32 mjjoa,,) 

Judah Leib Peretz (1851— 1915) captured the rich folklore of 
Hassidic legend and mysticism in a Hebrew style of his own. The 
masterful short stones of Peretz are gems of poetry rendered in 
prose style. He might be callea me De Maupassant of modem Hebrew 
literature. 

The whole generation of writers following in his footsteps depicts 
Hassidic life in short stories that have become literary gems, hficha 
Joseph Berdichewsky (1865— 1921) and Judah Steinberg (1863— 
1908) are outstanding examples of such writers who, like Peretz, 
idealized Hassidic lore and legend. 

This remarkable generation which witnessed the rebirth of the 
Hebrew language and literature, produced a number of great poets, 
such as Saul Tchemichovsky, (1875—1943), Yaakov Cahan (1881— 
1960), Zalman Shne 3 rur (1887—1959), and David Shimoni (1886— 
1956). 

But the greatest of all was the one whom the people cherished 
and loved as their own national poet. He was Hayim Nachman Bialik 
(1873—1934) who stirred a whole nation with his deeply moving 
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lyric tones {JTo the Bird, The Talmud Student'). He exhorted the 
people to show a stiff upper lip in the face of common disaster 
("rmnn The City of Slaughter). 

Jewish resistance groups were organized for self-defense and 
protection of life and limb in the wake of the infamous massacre 
perpetrated upon the Jewish inhabitants of the town of Kishinev, 
Russia, in 1903. 

The prophetic mood of Bialik’s Hebrew verses and his great epic 
and allegoric poetry ("nSTO The Dead of the Wilderness, 

The Scrolls of Fire) uplifted and inspired the people, 
whom the poet loved with an undying love. Many of Bialik’s folk 
poems were put to music and were sung by young and old; whole 
passages from his sensitive verse were recited from memory. (For 
example, and many others.) 

A whole generation of contemporary Israeli poets have come under 
the spell of Bialik’s poetic genius. The following are but a few of 
the many recognized and talented Israeli poets: A. Shlonsky, Sh. 
Shalom, Y. Lamdan, and N. Alterman. To be sure, one must not 
overlook the gifted novelists and short story writers who have sprung 
up in contemporary Israel, such as S. Y. Agnon, the 1966 winner of 
the Nobel prize for Hebrew literature; M. Smilansky, J. Burla, Hazaz, 
E. Steinman, Kabak, and others. 

A contemporary of Bialik, a master of the Hebrew language in 
his own ri^t, was Ahad Ha’am, or Asher Ginsburg (1856—1927), 
the Hebrew essayist par excellence, who created a classic style of his 
own in his philosophical essays on cultural or spiritual Zionism, as 
opposed to the practical or political brand of Zionism. 

Ahad Ha’am’s vision of the resettlement of the ancient homeland 
was predicated upon a spiritual and cultural transformation on the 
part of the Jewish people, Palestine, as it was then called, would 
serve as the spiritual and cultural center TDna) for all the 

Jews in the Diaspora. 

The Revival of Spoken Hebrew 

The miracle of reviving an ancient language on the ancient home- 
land was accomplished practically singlehandedly by Eliezer ben 
Yehudah (1858—1922). For 40 years he worked on the hercidean 
task of writing the first Thesaurus of the Hebrew language. At the 
same tim e he dedicated his entire life to making Hebrew the spoken 
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tongue of the common people, the lang;iiage of the marketplace, 
business, and the schools. His children were the first Jewish children 
in 2,000 years to hear the Hebrew language as their mother tongue. 

As a young man, while in Paris, Ben Yehudah had decided to 
study medicine- But his mind had already been occupied with an 
“idee fixe,” to settle in Palestine and to use no other language but 
Hebrew. To accomplish this, many new words had to be created. 
The first word he created was the Hebrew word for dictionary, which 
at that time was a compound word nso (book of words) - 

Ben Yehudah, however, struck upon a brilliant idea. Why not take 
the Aramaic ending 7 I (often used in the Talmud) and the word 
thus creating the modem word for dictionary: Similarly, 

the word for airplane was invented by taking the common Hebrew 
word for “air” and combining it with the same ending, ^ving 

birth to the new word : “airplane.” Hosts of modem Hebrew 

words were created such as the word for soldier, which existed in 
the compound form as “a man of the army.” The modem word 
was taken from an existing word meaning strength or courage; the 
feminine form was easily derived as n^’n. 

Little did Ben Yehudah dream that about a half century later the 
word would come to life when young girls in Israel joined the 
Haganah fighting force. 

For many years, Ben Yehudah published a Hebrew newspaper 
’axn (The Deer) where the newly coined words and animated 
^scussion, very often leading to controversial issues, would arouse 
animosity of a hi^ degree. 

During his lifetime only five volumes of the dictionary were 
published. The last volume was published almost 30 years after his 
death. Ben Yehudah had examined many rare manuscripts and 
documents in the world-famous libraries of Oxford, Paris, Berlin, 
and Rome. For some time he even worked in the 42d Street Public 
Library in New York City, collecting thousands of notes dealing 
with ancient Biblical, Talmudic, and Medieval Hebrew words, many 
of which were revived to fit the needs of modem times. The Hebrew 
Language Academy, formerly the Hebrew Language Council, orga- 
nized by Ben Yehudah in 1890, consists of outsta n d in g Israeli 
scholars and writers who make the formal and important decisions 
as to the creation of new words to meet daily needs. When Israel 
launched its first rocket, it was named which is an old Hebrew 

word for meteor. When a new immigrant decides to change his name 
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to a new Israeli name, the Language Academy is ready to offer its 
help in fi n ding the suitable Hebrew equivalent. Separate dictionaries 
have been published containing specialized vocabulary in the fields 
of medicine, agriculture, military science, athletics, electricity, and 
the culinary arts. 

Eliezer ben Yehudah triumphed over all Israel. Hebrew is the 
ofiScial language of Israel, along with Arabic, Every “Sabra** (a 
popular term designating a person bom in Israel) speaks Hebrew 
as his mother tongue. 

The Hebrew language and literature today, despite many innova- 
tions, slang words, and modernisms, is steeped in ancient sources — the 
6ible, Alishnah, and the Talmud. Aramaic has had the greatest 
influence on the Hebrew language, since Aramaic became the ver- 
nacular of the Jews in Palestine as well as in Babylonia (after the 
first exile in 586 B.C.E,) Even in Hebrew literature Aramaic had 
made its inroads. Parts of the Book of Ezra and the Book of 
Daniel were written in Aramaic. The Babylonian Talmud, completed 
in 500 C.E., was written in Aramaic. 

Yehudah’s Thesaurus is really a multilingual dictionary of 
ancient and modem Hebrew with translations of each Hebrew word 
in French, German, and English. This monumental dictionary 
contains references in Arabic, Assyrian, Aramaic, Greek, and Latin. 
For each Hebrew word or expression there are numerous allusions 
and references culled from Biblical, Talmudic, medieval, and modem 
Hebrew literature. 



Israel: The Land and Its People 

The tiny land of Israel and its people has had a long and varied 
historical experience extending over a period of 4,000 years during 
which it developed a unique language and culture which have had a 
great impact upon Western Civilization. 

It was Abraham, the first of the Hebrews, who decided to leave 
his place of birth in the Land of the Two Rivers, Mesopotamia, in 
search of the Promised Land. After wandering through the land 
of Canaan, as it was then called, Abraham finally settled down with 
his kinfolk in the City of Beersheba, north of the Negev. Today, 
Beersheba, Capital of the Negev, is a thriving city with a population 
of 67,500 (1967), 
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The Land of Promise lay at the crossroads of three continents — 
Asia, Africa, and Europe- It is no wonder that many a world 
conqueror was tempted to invade the land and incorporate it into his 
empire. 

More often than not, these invaders laid waste to the land with 
fire and sword and carried the people off into captivity. 

The most significant turning point in the history of Israel occurred 
when Israel acquired the status of an independent state, on May 14, 
1948, not quite 2,000 years after the Romans had destroyed its 
national sovereignty in the year 70. Israel’s western coastline 
stretches along the eastern seaboard of the Mediterranean, near the 
meeting point of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

After the six-day War of Time 1967 between Israel and the 
United Arab Republic, Israel’s boundary lines were radically changed. 
In accordance with the cease-fire agreements of June 1967, Israel’s 
area within the cease-fire lines (totaling about 35,000 square miles) 
extended from the hills of Galilee and the Golan Heights in the 
no^, to Sharm el-Sheikh, at the tip of the Sinai Peninsula in the 
south. The Gaza Strip on the southern shore of the Mediterranean 
and the western bank of the Jordan River, including the Old City of 
Jerusalem and the surrounding area, also became part of the new 
boundaries. To what extent these boundary lines will become per- 
manent depends, of course, upon a permanent peace treaty with 
the Arab states, establishing recognized and secure boundary lines. 

Except for its western coastline on the Mediterranean, Israel is 
surrounded on all sides by Arab states. On the north, it is bounded 
by Lebanon and Syria; on the east, by Jordan and Syria, on the 
southwest, by Egypt, and on the southeast, by Saudi Arabia. 

At the southern tip of the Negev, is the strategic part of Eilat, the 
Red Sea port in King Solomon’s days. (“And King Solomon made a 
navy of ships in Ezion-geber, which is beside Eloth, on the shore of 
the Red Sea, in the land of Edom.” Kings 1, ch. IX, 26; see also 
Kings I, ch. XXII, 49.) 

The modem city of Eilat, with a population of 10,400 (1967), is 
a fast-growing trade outlet to East Africa and Asia. The Gulf, on 
which Eilat is located, is the meeting place of the Sinai Pe nins u l a, 
Israel, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia. 

The mountainous re^ons, in the central part of the country, are 
2,000 feet in height, on the average. From Lebanon (meaning white, 
because it is snow-capped) to Sinai they stretch for a distance 
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of 200 miles. Inland are the rocky, rain-eroded hills of Samaria, 
Ephraim, and Judea, sloping towards the Jordan River. High 
mountain ranges, with fantastic colors and vast craters below, are 
found in the arid Negev, where the average temperature in July 
and August is above 100"' F. In Biblical times, large sections of the 
Negev had once been fertile and productive. Today, through 
“Operation Negev,” the establishment of new towns and settlements 
will eventually make the desert bloom as in the days of old. 

Several valleys cut across the mountain ranges. The largest of 
them, the Valley of Jezreel, the most fertile area in Israel, extends for 
30 miles, from Haifa to the Jordan Valley; at its widest, the Valley 
of Jezreel or the Emek, is 12 miles across. 

The Jordan Valley is formed by the Jordan River which is 157 
miles long. The Jordan hows southward a distance of 10 miles from 
the Hula Valley in the north, into Lake Kiimeret, or the Sea of Gali- 
lee. From beautiful Lake Kinneret, which is 64 miles in area, the 
Jordan continues its plunge southward, until it empties its sweet 
waters into the thick, oily waters of the Dead Sea, or the Sea of Salt, 
which has an area of 394 square miles. At Sodom, where Lot’s wife, 
according to the Biblical account, turned into a PUTai of Salt, the 
Dead Sea is 1,286 feet below sea level. This is th^ lowest spot on 
the earth’s surface. 

The summers in Israel are sunny and warm, the winters, mild 
and wet, a climate typical of Mediterranean re^ons. The cool summer 
breeze, in the late afternoon and evening, makes Israel a land of 
paradise for tourists and permanent settlers alike. Sometimes, a hot, 
dry, easterly wind, the “Hamsin,” or **Sharav,” may cause, in some 
areas, a few uncomfortable days. Throughout the summer there 
is no rain in Israel. The rainy season usually lasts from mid-October 
to the end of April. 

But this beloved and ancient homeland of Israel, thougli it lay 
barren, frllow and rocky, its soil eroded through the centuries, never 
ceased to be the land of hope for the Jewish people. As early as the 
1880’s, a small group of young, ardent idealists left their homes and 
families in Russia to start a new life that promised nothing but danger 
and frustration. But in the end, their dreams were fulfilled. With 
their sweat and blood, these hardy pdoneers made the desert bloom 
again with flowers and trees, the land again became fertile, a land 
“flowing with milk and honey,” as in the days of old. Relentlessly, 
they cut throu^ huge rocky mountains to make way for solid roads 
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and concrete highways. Israel, a land of sharp contrasts, has extreme 
variations in climate conditions as well as a population of varied 
backgrounds and origins. The northern part of Israel, ^^tered in 
the hills of Galilee, enjo 3 ^ a cool, temperate climate. Water flows 
freely down the hills around snowcapped Mount Hermon in Lebanon, 
to join the numerous streams and inlets that find their way into the 
Sea of Cialilee, or Lake Kinneret. However, when the Jewish pioneers 
arrived in Palestine at the turn of the century to till the soil, they 
faced seemingly insurmountable obstacles. 

The region directly north of Lake Kinneret, formerly known as 
Lake Flula, abounded in swamplands, a breeding place for malaria- 
carrying mosquitoes. Nightly raids by hostile Gedouins contributed 
their share of hardships and heartaches that often ended in personal 
tragedies and disillusionment. Eventually, the entire area of swamps 
and marshland, including Lake Hula, was drained, redeeming 
hundreds of acres of sunken soil now made fit for fertile farms. 

After Israel became a state, the entire area in the Galilee, the 
Emek (Valley of Jezreel) below the Jordan Valley, and the coastal 
plains (stretching for about 120 miles) with their mild, pleasant 
Mediterranean climate, bloomed forth and developed into prosperous 
settlements and agricultural cooperatives. 

As one leaves the cool, green hills of Galilee traveling southward 
past Jerusalem, a city nestled in the Judean hills, one reaches Becr- 
sheba, the capital of the Ne^v, a distance of 120 miles from the 
starting point. 

Upon leaving Beersheba, one enters the vast wasteland of the 
arid Negev. Here and there a few sparse settlements are found such 
as, Arad, Dimona, and Sde Boker, where the former prime minister 
of Israel, David Ben-Gurion, made his home. 

Past Sde Boker, which is about 25 miles directly south of Beer- 
sheba, there is hardly a sign of life. Occasionally, one may encounter 
a wandering Bedouin tribe, pitehing its black tents, in search of a 
patch of parched pasture for its camels, sheep, and ^>ats. The chief- 
tain may invite you into his tent for a cup of black coffee followed 
by sweet tea. 

For miles and miles around as far as the eye can see there is not 
a sign of a human settlement. You are now de^ in the heart of 
the Negev, overcome by the tropical heat of a blazing sun, and awed 
by the sight of de^, gaping craters, a mil e wide, and huge pillars 
of rock, called the Pillars of Solomon, The fantastic 
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colors of the desert mountain ranges blend with the strange, scenic 
beauty to create a breathtaking view. 

Natural Resources 

About 56 miles directly south of the Ramon Crater is Timna, 
where King Solomon’s ancient copper mines were discovered by 
Professor Nelson Glueck. Today, with modem methods of copper 
minin g, the Mines of Timna are operated again. Each day 2,500 
tons of copper ore are extracted. The 5,000 square mile Negev 
region with its imposing mountains and pillars of Solomon yields 
many kinds of minerals: phosphates and manganese, sulphur, mica, 
chrome, granite and marble, gypsum, and glass sand. These products 
are now exported to East Asia and East Africa through the port of 
Eilat on the Red Sea. 

At Sodom are the famous Dead Sea potash works, which produce 
vast quantities of potash, asphalt, bromine, magnesium, and common 
salt. 

Oil wells and natural gas were discovered in the northern Negev, 
at Heletz and Ashkelon, in 1955 and again in 1963. Israel’s oil- 
fields are expected eventually to yidd 12 percent of the country’s 
oil consumption. 

The Jordan River Project 

The waters from Lake Kinneret and the Jordan River are being 
transferred 65 miles through conduits from the north to the central 
and southern regions to cultivate the vast areas of wasteland. The 
unified water plan, when completed, will form a country-wide irriga- 
tion system linked together by the Lake Kinneret-Negev central con- 
duit. 

Desalting Water from the Sea 

Various plans have been proposed by Israeli scientists to desalinate 
water from the Dead Sea. The pioneer in this field is Dr. Alexander 
Zarchin. However, the Negev Institute for Arid-Zone Research at 
Beersheba is still experimenting to determine the most economical 
methods of desalinating water on a large scale. It also conducts re- 
search in the large-scale utilisation of solar energy for the operation 
of water-heating and refrigeration units. 
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Atomic Energy 

The Atomic Energy Commission advises the government of Israel 
on nuclear research and development. There are two such research 
centers in Israel, the Sorek Nuclear Research Center and the Negev 
Nuclear Research Center. 

The development of hydroelectric power and the utilization of 
the sun’s energy and atomic energy may yet transform the entire 
Negev into a blooming paradise that would sustain several million 
people. 

Industry and Export 

Citrus fruits (mainly oranges) and citrus juices are Israel’s number 
one export. Second in line are cut diamonds. The center of the 
diamond industry is Nathan}^ on the Mediterranean, north of 
Tel Aviv. Other major exports are textiles, wearing apparel, cement, 
plywood, rubber tires, motor vehicles, drugs, and chemicals. Israel 
today is approaching the half-billion dollar mark in exports. 

Israel’s success in solving its industrial and economic problems by 
means of scientific knowledge and technology may prove to be a 
real boon to the entire Middle East and other underdeveloped 
countries in Africa, Asia, or elsewhere. Modem farms, beautiful 
orchards, cooperative settlements, and urban centers have sprung 
up throughout the land of Israel in a relatively short period of time. 

The State of Israel has succeeded in the course of a little less than 
two decades in absorbing and integrating into its economy one 
million immi grant Jews. The Jewish population, on the day Israel 
became a state in 1948, was only 650,000. Within two decades, the 
population quadrupled to about 2Vi million. 

As soon as the British surrendered the authority of their mandatory 
government in Palestine (1922—1948), a stream of refugees and 
displaced persons from ravaged Europe began to pour into Israel. 
Hundreds of thousands rushed into the new homeland to start a 
new life. Another half milli on refugees poured in from north Africa 
and from Arab countries like Yemen and Iraq. Eventually, the wave 
of immi gration receded. But the “ingathering of the exiles” still goes 
on. Israel still receives about 33,000 new immig rants each year. 

It is interesting to note that, toward the end of the year 1967, the 
non-Jewish co mmuni ties in Israel numbered about 385,000, 14 
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percent of the total population. Of these, 72 percent are Moslems, 
20 percent Christians, and 8 percent Oruzes and others. 

The Israelis who live in the cities have practically the same interests 
and habits as any modem individual living in an American or 
European cosmopolitan center. A common form of relaxation is the 
moving picture theatre. American films are especially popular. Tel 
Aviv-Jaffa, a thriving metropolis of nearly half a million people, 
is the largest city in Israel. The Central Bus Depot fl’TSnan nanfln 
during rush hours is as busy as Times Square. 

Tel Aviv is not only the cultural center, but with Lydda airport 
nearby, it is also the commercial and publishing center. On 

Dizengoff Street, one notes the most up-to-date and elegant shopping 
centers displaying a variety of goods and articles of clothing. Side- 
walk cafes, in European style, ofiler refreshments. Tel Aviv, the first 
modem city in Israel, was built on sand dunes in 1909; but now its 
beaches, theatres, cafes, and numerous educational and cultural 
facilities are the delight of the foreign tourists and native population. 

Tel Aviv houses The National Habimah Theatre, the Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and the Opera Theatre. Tel Aa^v also has 
a university and schools of law, economics, and accounting. Near 
Tel Aviv, at Ramat Gan, is another vmiversity called Bar-Dan, with 
a campus of 14 buildings and student body of over 3,500. 

Jerusalem is in sharp contrast to Tel Aviv. The old city with the 
narrow winding streets, the Wailing Wall, the original site of the 
Hebrew University on Motmt Scopus, are all now again accessible to 
the Israelis. They are now part of Israel, as a result of tiie 6-day 
Arab-Israeli War in June, 1967. The new and the old city of 
Jemsalem are once again imited. The new city of Jemsalem has the 
magic of the old city, insofar as the location and favorable climate 
are concerned. Jerusalem is surrounded by hills. The late afternoons 
and evenings, even during the hottest part of the summer months, 
are delightfully cool. The dry air, the gentle breeze and the clear 
night sky studded with stars, all tend to create a feeling of exotic 
mystic beauty. 

Jerusalem, like Tel Aviv, has the most modem, air-conditioned 
hotels; some equipped with swimming pools. New stone buildings 
are going up providing ample space and even central heating to the 
apartment dweller willing and able to pay the price. 

The city of Jerusalem is the capital of the state of Israel. It was 
also the ancient capital of King David, about 3,000 years ago. 
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Hebrew prayers is Ashkenazic. But in their Hebrew conversation 
they use the modem Sephardic accent. 

Jerusalem, like all of Israel, is full of contrasts. In the Meah 
Shearim Quarter there exist innumerable synagogues for Yemenite 
Jews, Sephardic, Ashkenazic, and Bukhara. Early Friday afternoon 
all traffic and business transactions come to a standstill. The Sabbath, 
ending at sundown Saturday night, is the official day of rest in Israel. 

With its population of over 195,000, Jerusalem’s industry includes 
modem printing presses, the largest shoe factory in the coimtry, 
pharmaceutical and chemical plants, textile mills, and pottery works. 

The city of Haifa, Israel’s mtiin port on the Mediterranean, is the 
second largest city with a population of over 207,000. 

The city is composed of three levels. These are the port section, 
which is the downtown area, the central section known as Hadar Ha- 
Carmel, and the very top of the town, a thousand feet high, the Har 
Ha-Carmel where the more prosperous homes are located. The luxuri- 
ous Hotel Dan is located on Har Ha-Carmel near the “Carmelit,” a 
cog-wheel subway going from the lower city to the top of the moun- 
tain. As a ship approaches the Haifa Harbor, the gold-plated dome 
of the Bahai Temple and the number of Bahai worshippers catch 
one’s eyes. The Bahai Shrine is built of white marble. Its interior 
decorations consist of precious Persian carpets. Haifa’s factories in- 
clude the Nesher cement works, Vulcan Foundry, Phoenicia Glass 
Works, and large steel mills under control of the Hlstadrut, the 
National Labor Federation of Israel. Privately owned enterprises 
include large oil relSneries and the chemical and fertilizer plants. 

The Institute of Technology (The Technion) with over 5,000 
students, prepares Israel’s future engineers, technologists, and archi- 
tects. The new campus is located at the top of Har Ha-Carmel, com- 
manding a breathtaking view of the harbor and the dity. This view 
is even more impressive at night as one looks down below and across 
the Harbor. The shimmering lights far out in the Mediterranean 
Harbor, and the city enfolding itself below in an array of fantastic 
lights, transport the viewer, as if by magic, into the legendary world 
of “The Thousand And One Nights.” 

Sndaller cities include Beersheba, the capital of the Negev, with a 
population of over 67,000, and its own university; and Ashdod, where 
a new deep-sea port on the Mediterranean has just been opened 
about 20 miles south of Tel Aviv. It is estimated that the new port 
can handle over 4 milli on tons of cargo annually. 
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A very important port on the Gulf of Aqaba on the Red Sea is 
Israel’s southernmost port, Eilat, gateway to Asia and East Africa. 

Other cities are Nazaret, in the Galilee, with a population of over 
30,000, and Tiberias, on Lake Kinneret, with its famous health 
resort containing the hot springs or thermal baths which the Romans 
used in ancient times. Tiberias contains the Tomb of Maimonides, 
the famous 12th-century philosopher and physician of the golden 
age in Spain, and that of Rabbi Meir, known as “Baal Hanes,” (the 
Wonder-Worker. ) 

North 6f Tiberias is Safed (population 13,000), a center of Kab- 
balists during the medieval period. Now it attracts many tourists be- 
cause of the famous Artists’ Colony. Another city, famous as a fortress 
during the Crusades and the Napoleonic Era, is Acre, north of Haifa 
(population 32,000). The Acre fortress was once used as a prison. 
Many a Jewish leader, including ^^abotinsky, was imprisoned there by 
the British. Some were hanged for offering armed resistance to 
British rule in Palestine during the turbulent days of 1945-47. 

There is a total of 26 towns and cities. In addition, there are 50 
other urban localities, 706 Jewish villages and 102 Arab villages. 
About 480 of the Jewish villages have been established since 1948. 

Farm life in Israel has taken mainly the aspects of a cooperative 
community. The early pioneers who came in 1882 known as the 
Biluyim (from the words: — “O House 

of Jacob, come, let us go”) established the first settlement or 
Moshavah known as Rishon-Le-Zion south of 

Jaffa. The settlement under private ownership received the protec- 
tion and assistance of the French Jewish philanthropist, Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild (1845—1935). Today, Rishon-Le-Zion is 
known for its famous wine cellars. (The term “Moshavah” refers to 
a village of conventional type.) 

The Kibbutz (Kvutza) or communal settlement was first estab- 
lished in 1909 in Deganiah, about one mile south of Lake Kinneret, 
by Joseph Baratz and a few pioneers. Now it is one of the most 
prosperous of collective settlements. The ideology of the IQbbutz or 
collective village is based upon communal living and common owner- 
ship of all assets of the community. Profits are distributed equally in 
goods and services according to the principle “from each according 
to his means, to each according to his needs.” 

Meals are taken in the communal dining room. Children live and 
sleep in their own separate dormitories. However, at the end of the 
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working day, on the Sabbath, during holidays, and during vacations, 
children spend their time in their parents’ quarters. The tendency 
now in the Kibbutzim is to make allowances for some individualiza- 
tion. Some have given up the idea of a dormitory for children. In 
others, the children do sleep in a dormitory up to the age of three, 
and in still others, move from the dormitory upon entering high 
school. More and more provisions are being made for individual dif- 
ferences as to clothing, household furnishings, and other ardcles. 

Membership in the Kibbutzim comprises 3.2 percent of the gen- 
eral population. Over 80 percent of Kibbutz-bom children have re- 
mained in the Kibbutz. Membership in a ^ven Kibbutz may range 
from 60 to as many as 2,000. 

Although work on the farm was the basic concept of Kibbutz life, 
many Kibbutzim have successfully developed and profitably operate 
a variety of industrial enterprises such as canning, fish breeding, 
motorcycle assembly, and plywood manufacture. 

Cultural and educational activities are of a high order, including 
concert tours, community choirs, folk dance ensembles, dramatic 
performances, and administration of a large teachers’ training col- 
lege at Beit Berel, near Kfar Saba, and another at Oranim, near Haifa. 

Elementary and high schools are established, in some cases, 
through joint efforts of a group of Kibbutzim. The curriculum stresses 
agriculture and work as fundamental areas in education. 

One Kibbutz, niJTO’an r>3P' made up of survivors of the 
Warsaw ghetto uprising, has built an impressive ghetto museum. 
Other Kibbutzim have been especially active in sports such as basket- 
ball, soccer, and swimming. 

Even religious holidays and customs are celebrated in the Kib- 
butzim, emphasizing national folklore and culture. The Passover is 
celebrated in festive community style. Some Kibbutzim have intro- 
duced the practice of certain rituals, the lighting of the Sabbath 
candles, the chanting of the Kiddush, and the reading of a portion 
of the Law. Thirty years ago, such practices would have been frowned 
upon by the newly-formed Kibbutzim as outworn and unnecessary, 
or me-aning less symbols of a decaying age. The new society in Israd 
is now be^nning to accept certain modes, customs, and traditions as 
part and parcel of the Jewish national heritage that must be main- 
tained to preserve the identity and unity of the Jewish people. 

However, not all the pioneers were willing to accept the ideology 
of the Kibbutz, with its rigid collectivism. In 1921, a group of settlers 
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established the villages of Nahalal in the valley of Jezreel. They called 
the village Moshav Ovdim (Worker’s Cooperative Smallholders’ 
Settlement). 

Each settler works his own piece of land leased to him by the 
Israel Land Authority (the lease is for 49 years, automatically re- 
newable). Every household is a private farmstead, and the amount 
of income earned depends upon individual effort and ability. There 
is collective ownership of certain means of production and sei^ces, 
but the individual family is the production unit. As in the Kibbutz, 
there is a joint marketing of produce and joint purchasing throu^ 
a central cooperative sponsored by the Histadrut, the General Federa- 
tion of Labor in Israel. In 1964 there were about 368 Moshavim, 
but only 230 Kibbutzim. 

In 1936, at Kfar Hittim (D’tsn ns3) west of Lake Kin- 

neret, a third type of cooperative village was established — ^the 
Moshav Shitufi (’Slhc? combining the collective work prin- 

ciples of the Kibbutz with the private family system of the Moshav. 

All the members of a Moshav Shitufi share in collective owner- 
ship of village property, collective work, mutual aid, and equal 
responsibility, as in a Kibbutz. Each family, living in a house of its 
own (owned collectively), retains its independent existence. The 
monthly income received by each family varies in accordance with 
its size and needs. Today there are 21 “moshavim shitufim” with a 
total population of over 4,000. The total number of Kibbutzim 
(230) combined with that of the Moshavim (376) have a popula- 
tion of over 237,000. 

Most of Israel’s agriculture (about 75 percent) and an important 
part of industry, retail, and wholesale business and services are run 
by cooperatives. The various types represent 15 percent of all in- 
dustry. Sixty-five percent are in private hands; 20 percent represent 
national capital. 

Labor is generally organized under the Histadrut which counts 
700,000 members. This gigantic organization operates many enter- 
prises — ^the bus cooperatives, textile plants, printing firms, flour 
mills, and the Solel Boneh, a huge contracting firm. Through its trade 
unions, the Histadrut provides social welfare, health, and medical 
services commonly known as nstp (Sick Fund) and takes in 

and cares for over 75 percent of the working population. It also 
sponsors sports and cultural organizations (the Hapoel Soccer Team, 
for example). 
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Educational and Recreational Facilities 

Israel has compulsory free education for all children from the 
age of 5 to 14. There are now close to 700,000 pupils in Israel, as 
compared to 140,000 in 1948. 

In addition to primary and secondary schools there are also voca- 
tional schools, the Ulpanim, Hebrew language courses for adults, 
and 250 “Yeshivot” or Talmudical colleges. The institutions of 
higher learning include: 

The Hebrew University in Jerusalem (over 12,000 students in 
1967-68 as against 1,000 in 1948). 

Tel Aviv University (8,000 students). 

Bar-Ilan University in Ramat Gan, a religious institution (3,500 
students). 

Haifo Technion — ^Israel Institute of Technology (5,000 students). 

Weizmann Institute of Science at Rehovot (essentially a research 
institute in agriculture, nuclear physics, applied mathematics, bio- 
physics, biochemistry, biology, isotopes, and optics). 

The Weizmann Institute has an atom smasher, and a Golem 
(0^11), one of the fastest computers in the world. Israel today 
can boast 10,000 scientists: 11 out of every thousand members of 
the labor force, compared with the 13 out of a thousand in the 
United States. 

There are four Hebrew theaters: Habimah, Cameri, Ohel, and the 
Haifa Municipal Theater. The Israel Philharmonic Orchestra per- 
forms in the new Heichal Hatarbuth, the 3,000-seat Frederic R. 
Maim Auditorium. The Kol Israel (^iDTZT’ radio orchestra 

performs weekly public concerts at the YMCA Hall in Jerusalem. 
There are also the Haif a Orchestra and the Ramat Gan Chamber 
Orchestra. The Israeli National Opera performs in an air-conditioned 
building in Tel Aviv near the seashore. 

Sporfs and National Olympics 

The national Israeli sport is soccer. The Maccabiah Olympic 
Games are held every 3 years at the Ramat Gan Stadium which seats 
60,000. Teachers and instructors of physical education are trained 
at the Orde Wingate Institute of Physical Education, 15 miles nordi 
of Tel Aviv. 
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Archeology 

Thousands of Israelis are interested in archeology, especially 
since the discovery of the famous Dead Sea Scrolls, (of which Israel 
has acquired seven), which are on public view at the Shrine of the 
Book in Jerusalem. The restored Roman amphitheater at Beit She’an 
(TiW r’3) attracts a large and enthusiastic audience to its outdoor 
concerts. 

Along the Dead Sea shore is located Mount Masada, topped by 
the ruins of an ancient fortress, the last stronghold of Jewish resistance 
to Roman conquest (70 C.E.). The Jewish warriors, rather than 
being captured alive, died by their own hands. The fortress was also 
the site of King Herod’s palatial retreat, which he had built in 
30 B.C.E. The restoration of the fortress has just been completed. 
Many young Israelis make the arduous 2-mile climb to the fortress, 
which has become almost a shrine, a s 3 nnbol of Jewish courage and 
resistance to Roman oppression. 

The most remarkable recent archeological findings are the letters 
of Bar-Kochba who staged in 35 C.E. the last organized uprising 
against Roman rule in Judaea. These letters, together with weapons 
and skeletons, were found in caves near the Dead Sea. 

Books 

In 1961, Israel ranked second in the world in book publishing 
per capita, according to the UNESCO figures (2,129 titles published, 
including translations from foreign languages into Hebrew). 

Bible Study 

The Israel Society for Biblical Research sponsors public lectures 
or study circles. Two Bible Contests, attracting nationwide attention, 
are the annual national and the triennial international Bible Contests. 

Dance 

The Inbal Dance Theatre was founded to preserve the folk dances 
and music of the Yemenite Jews. The Dalia Folk Dance Festival is 
held every 3 years. 

The American-Israel Cultural Foundation supports over 40 dra- 
matic, musical, and other cultural institutions. It also helps young 
musicians and promotes cultural exchanges with the United States. 
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Israeli Art 

At the turn of the century, in 1906, Professor Boris Schatz 
(1862—1932) established the Bezalel School of Arts and Crafts and 
the Bezalel National Museum in Jerusalem. The new style that 
evolved, with its emphasis on decorative and monumental art, had 
its distinct influence on art in Israel. 

Many significant artists were the products of the generation of 
Bezalel — ^Nahum Gutman, Bezalel Schatz, Israel Paldi, Reuven 
Rubin, and Menahem Shemi. 

The famous Ein Hod Artists’ Village near Haifa was established 
by Marcel Janco who went to Palestine in 1941 as a refugee. He 
also was among the originators of the “New Horizons” group. 

An outstanding contemporary sculptor is Itzhak Danziger, a 
disciple of Ze’ev Ben-Zvi (1904—1952), who exercised a profound 
influence upon many artists whom he taught at the Bezalel School. 
Some important museums are the Israel Museum in Jerusalon, Tel 
Aviv Museum, the Haifa Mtiseum of Modem Art, and the Mishkan 
L’Omanut in Kibbutz Ein Harod. 

The Press 

There are 13 Hebrew mioming dailies and two afternoon news- 
papers. There are about 340 other periodicals of various types includ- 
ing technical, literary, political, religious, and art magazines. Of these, 
220 are published in Hebrew. The most popular dailies are 
and '~i3T-r founded in 1915 and 1925, respectively, and two evening 
dailies, 'nannx ny’T, and There are 10 fordgn-language 

dailies. 

Libraries 

There are over 1,000 public libraries, the largest being the Jewish 
National and Efebrew University Library, now housed in a new 
building on the University campus in Jerusalem. 

Holidays and Festivals 

The Sabbath is the Israeli national day of rest. All public transpor- 
tation closes Friday evemng before sunset except in Hai^ where 
public buses are allowed to run Saturdays. Saturday evening every- 
thing becomes lively again. Sunday is a normal working day. 
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Fall Holidays (September and October] 

Tishrei 1, 2, Rosh Hashanah. (The Jewish New Year) 

'fishrei 10, Yom Kippur. (The Day of Atonement, the most sacred 
day in the Jewish calendar) 

Tishrei 15—22, Sukkot. (Feast of Tabernacles to commemorate the 
40 years of wanderings in the wilderness by the children of IsraeL 
A hut, called a Sukkah, is erected in backyards or on balconies. The 
third of the three pilgrimage festivals takes place with the ascent 
to Mount Zion, in Jerusalem.) 

Tishrei 22, Simchat Torah (Rejoicing of the Law. Singing and dancing 
in synagogues and streets.) 

Winter Festivals (December and January) 

Kislev 25— Tevet 2, Hanukkah, 8 days. (Feast of Lights commemo- 
rating the Maccabean revolt and victory over S3nian Greeks in 
165 B.C.E. Today Israeli athletes bearing ligjhted torches run 
from Modiin, the birthplace of the Maccabees, to Mount Zion 
in Jerusalem, to commemorate the ancient victsay.) 

Spring Festivals (February and March) 

Shevat 1 5, Tu B’Shvat. (Jewish Arbor Day, or the New Year of the 
Trees. Schoolchildren all over the country plant saplings.) 

Adar 1 1, Tel Hai Day. (In memory of Joseph Trumpeldor, who died 
in 1920 defending Tel Hai, in upper Galilee, against Arab attacks.) 

Adar 14, Feast of Lots. (Purim, commemorating the downfall of 
Haman who plotted the destruction of the Jewish psojde in the 
Persian Empire during the reign of King Ahasuerus. Queen Esther 
saved the day. In her honor, on Purim, “<5ueen Esther,” the beauty 
Queen of Israel, is chosen. The Adloyada Carnival takes place in 
many cities. Balls, masquerades, and parties are held throughout 
the land. The one at Ein Hod, the artists’ colony in Haife, is of 
special interest.) 

Summer Festivals (April-July) 

Nissan 15—21, Pesach (Passover). (CommCTiorates the Exodus from 
Egypt. The traditional fanuly Seder is held and ur' ^ bread 

called matzah, is taken during the entire holiday. The Atobutam 
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anH all hotels hold communal or public Seders. It is the first of 
three pilgrimage festivals.) 

Nissan 27, Holocaust Day, mown m’ (Anniversary of the Warsaw 
Ghetto Revolt in April 1943.) 

lyyar 4, Memorial Day for Israel’s fallen in the War of Independence, 
1948 pnam ai’. 

lyyar 5, Independence Day msa2ts?n m’ (to commemorate the 
establishment of the State of Israel, May 14, 1948. Major military 
parades are held. . ge crowds watch the parade. The people turn 
out to dance and sin^ in the streets.) 

I 5 ryar 18, nmjra y'b (The 33d day of the Omer, The Scholars’ 
Festival, re mini scent of the days when all of Rabbi Akiba’s 
students joined Bar Cochba’s Rebellion against Rome in 135 C.E. 
A traditional pilgrimage to the grave of Rabbi Simon bar Yohai in 
Meron takes place. Bonfires are lit; there is dancing and singing 
throughout the nigiht.) 

Sivan 6, Shavuoth (Pentecost) omaan an; and lanmn inta pT. 
The Harvest Festival and the Giving of the Law on Moimt Sinai. 
Throughout the country, colorful ceremonies take place marked 
by harvest dances and the bearing of the first fruit. It is also the 
second of the traditional pilgrimages to Jerusalem, the site of the 
Holy Temple.) 

Tammuz 20, Herd Day. (Aumiversary of death of the foimder of 
political Zionism, Dr. Theodore Hend, bom in 1860 and died in 
1904.) 

Tishah B’Av, Fast day ninth day of month of Av. (Anniversary of 
destruction of First and Second Temples, 586 B.C.E. and 70 C.E., 
respectively. For many centuries, it has been a traditional practice 
for Jews to ■^nsit the Wailing or Western Wall and to 

mourn the destruction of the Holy Temple.) 

Vocabulary 

(For a general treatment of vocabulary learning, see French for 
Secondary Schools, pages 125-127, or the German or Spamsh 
editions.) 

Bunding Vocabulary, Vocabulary is absorbed into pupils’ habits of 
expression thro ugh abundant practice in meaningful utterances and 
in situational context. The context might arise in audio-lingual 
experiences, reading material, cultural experiences or pattern drills. 

SO 
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The assimilation of new vocabulary may be aided by such activities 
as the memorization of dialogs, short paragraphs, poems, jingles, 
proverbs, or sayings, and by the singing of songs, the dramatization of 
playlets, and the playing of games. 

The use of audiovisual aids in building vocabulary or in drilling 
news words is very effective. Such aids might include: 
filmstrips pictures moving pictures posters 

wall charts calendars game materials mapc 

comic strips cartoons chalk drawings sUdes 



^ Using Inference and Association. The use of inference and asso- 
ciation is of vital importance as a device to circumvent the use of 
English. The development of this skill to derive meanings should be 
one of the aims in teaching vocabulary. Contextual inference is 
achieved through placing the new word in a context of familiar words 
or actions which makes it possible to derive its meaning. 



Contextual mference. Skill in deriving meanings through the context 
may be developed by: 

• Ass^ating the forego word with the object or action 

• Deriving the meaning of a word through 

a) Its place in a series or list 



.nwom nsn ,«nKn ,nsan ,n’jTsn ,n’j’ 3 ?n .*nn n’jsn •>pbn 

b) Elimination 

nns I’n runrut .b^oi ^1P3 /p^B — myoaa 3^5 nrmK 

.D’nani d’03k ,n’man 

c) Synon5mis, antonyms, defibcdtions, and paraphrasing 

Oiy n'n ’3 ,niin^ ^i3’ BT’xn) 
naKS n’n nr .nsa yn n’n n’isn ara 
(mjiaa nn’n k'h ;nsi’ nn’n min 3 n) 
rf*Tn , 3 ^n ,anb laD ’j^a ^3 nnaia h 3 nsat man n^tsa nun 



.Tijn nsp 

inference through cognates and partial cognates. Many Biblical 
Hebrew words, familiar place names and names of persons may be 
recognized through their English cognates. These should be pointed 
out in the beginning stages of language study. The teacher may also 
pomt out how the Hebrew Bible has influenced the Kngli<; b language 
and literature. Special mention may be made of the influence in early 
American colonial life. 



Examples: 

4 SJ 3 ,’nir^s ,"m .nsns ,nBr» .mir ,n?n3K ,n^i3ip ,701?) 



SI 



,oiaj7 ,nn^ n’a n’a ,’3’o ,nn’a’ ,vri’ 

,aaj7 ,na37 .T•^^ '^ai’ 'fiatt^ ,noD ,if?np ,*na^n ,DTn3 ,’aa 

(n’lra ,^aaa .riaa^ 

Cognate words from Yiddish, Hebrew folk ways, and Israeli milieu 
may help the student identify many common Hebrew words and 
expressions. 

mn ,iT3inn «Tisa-aa ,msa .Tnxn nj? ,nair aaij? .jyanra ,iTsnn ,iipn 
,n’on ,iT3’ia ,ir^j7 ,wnp ,iT33ir ,r»^n ,n’3nina «n^a .inn ,aia ^ra ,rra’Tr’ 
^na nvs ,’mTa .nmnon ,’"xso ,no3a .mas .flap ^na’an .fas Tn 

.tpnp ,ano ,ytm .nan n’a^n .’anjya 

Inference through etymological cognates and word formation between 
such words of Greek or Latin ori gin , as: 

n^n30 and sandal 
and climate 
T3ns and organize 
Claris and polemic or war 
pnosn and theater 

Some knowledge of word formation may enable students to grasp 
the meaning of many words. Prefixes and sufiSxes in word formation 
are helpful. Some examples of the derivation of meaning throu^ 
efymology and word formation are: 

.■jms .n^iaos . 313 ns .n^pn .rraaas .risfra .ts^b «n’£n3is’3 «n’n3nB 
.Bvs .*iD^sniT .*iiDi^’D .onip’ss .BvniT .ODiaa .o’oa .n^psnrr .T3n»nrT 
.s’^as .rr^iD .nsip .3iso .opn 4ta3in .’aais .71330 .7i’3ir .o’Bna .oi3’pis 

.pn’B 

inn — ’331111 nson — ’nso 

’nis inn — ’ 33 nn ’ 3 s t’s — ’ 33 ’s 

nnis ’ri’m — ri’n’m ’3s acnn — ’3aiznn 

Inference throu^ word families. Inferring meaning through asso- 
ciating words in word f amili es is of great value, especially in the case 
of the Hebrew verb, which is conjugated around the three root 
letters in aU tenses and persons. 

(root letters) 

.anana .naina .tana .ana .rranaa .*r“ana .naina .’nana .ania — "ana* 

D’aina .a’naa .aina .a’na 

(root letters) 

.'*n^ .nVi .’nn^’ .nn^’ .fn^’ «n^in .mVin .m^a .n^i3 .<n^! — 

.mV'’Van 
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A characteristic Hebrew word formation, the frequent use of 
compounds, may serve the student as an additional aid in vocabulary 
learning. 

Example: 

The word n^a enters with compounds like: 

,no3a n’3 n^a ,nnaw n^a ,nap n’a n^a n^a nso-n’a 

.ima a’a ,nnoa a^a ,aBmn a’a a^a ,aswa a’a 

Total Vocabulaiy. Knowledge of vocabulary should be developed 
so that by the end of the course pupils will have more words: 

* Kn their reading vocabulary than in their listening vocabulary 

* hn tiieir listening vocabulary than in their speaking vocabnlaiy 

* hn their speaking vocabulary than in their writing vocabnlwy 

Guides. Wordlists have been omitted from this publication. 
Guides to the selection of words and idioms to be included in the 
courses are found in the bibliography for Teachers of Foreign 
Languages. 
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The Hebrew Alphabet 



There are 22 letters in the Hebrew alphabet. Eleven of these 
are used to designate structure forms (tense, number, person, gender, 
conjuctions, and prepositions). Those letters, added at the be ginnin g 
or at the end of a given structure form, are: 

(a^Di nira iri’s) n .1 ,a 3 -n ,a 



The Vowels: 



Semi-Vowels 


Short Vowels 
niaop m37ian 


Long Vowels 
mPna mjTnan 


English 

Equivalent 




nns-rjert 


- 


nrs 

1 — 


T 


r»p 


a 


v: 


p^ao-*j»n 


V 


Piao 


•• 


•■n’s 


e 






• 


P’Tlif 


• 


Pita p’*i’n 


i 


t: 




T 






DPIh 

T 


0 






% 


pap 






u 



Sheva ( : ) 

At the beginning of a syllable the incr is called 373 iOir (Ex. n’B^saa) 
At the end of a syllable, the is called na iniz? (Ex. pi?"??) The 
letters 37 ,n ,Ti cannot be sounded with a 203T. 



Dagesh — (a dot in the middle of a letter) 

The dot in the six letters nso ^aa, changes their pronuncia- 

^ ^ ® This dot or point is 



tion as follows : 



F =s> CH =a V =a 



called (Dagesh Lene) ; whenever any of the letters nso *raa 

appears at the beginning of a word, or at the beginning of a syllable, 
following a na the is inserted. For example, n?a 

(In ancient times, the ^p affected the pronunciation 

of the letters n 3 3). 

The pm irat (Dagesh forte) is used to strengthen or double the 
consonant sound of a letter. It is inserted in a letter following a short 
vowel. For example, na”?^ = na^ ; ng-j?K = (To compensate 
for the loss of the root letter b). 



The letters 1 ,37 ,n ,n x can never receive a dagesh or dot. 



Mapik p'SS is a dot inside the letter n which appears at the 
end of a word. For example, c?aa ,fn^a ,aa 

The n containing the p’9» must be pronounced as a consonant 
sound (H). 
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(ex: ?l|'l ,p*i) 

Before yod with sheva = 
(ex: ti?j^1'T’'I) 

Before accent s 

(ex: irtai wfi oi>) 
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Level V 

Level V of the 6-year sequence will have a review of ail structures 
taught before. However, only a small proportion of class time is to 
be devoted to structures. These are to be drilled and rounded out 
wherever necessary depending upon the previous background of the 
pupils and upon their individual abilities. 
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Model Lesson, Grade 10 or 11 



The following unit is an example of the use of reading material to 
develop audio-lingual competency on a cultural topic. The reading 
selections are to be presented according to the procedures outlined 
in “The Intensive Reading Lesson,” page 82 of the French syllabus. 
® New words and expresnons are in italics. 

* Word study is utilized in presenting vocabulary and in homework 
exercises. 

• Oral drills are conducted at appropriate times. 

• Questions are answered both orally and in writing. 

The questions in Step I represent the type of questioi^ generally 
included in reading texts. If the text does not indude a sufficient 
number of questions, these shoidd be prepared and distributed by 
the teacher. The answers to the questions are given oraDy and 
then are written for homework. 

* Answers to the questions of Step I are kept in corrected form in 
pupils’ notebooks to be used with the questions as a ba^ for tiie 
dialog. 

The language laboratory may be used for: 

1. Listening to the reading 

2. Choral repetition of passages 

3. Answering questions, after answers have been prepared 

4. Recording for practice 

5. Recording for presentation to the class 

6. Recording for evaluation by teacher 

Evaluation* Suggestions for questions to test reading, aiual com- 
prehension, speaking, vocabulary, and structure are outlined in the 
chapter entitled “Evaluation,” in the French syllabus. 

’la risn npa^ n’amn rina n’xan nn’nn 

^aa o’icn’ on .np’nym nitnnn — na’n ins nx 

.ns»3i n’ya ,nnai paya ,3i33i ^’^xa — inKn 
.D’mn D’msm n’aan n’OTisn n’nym n’aiB^’n d’s.’ 
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ipan 7 a ,njra nira ,’3p’aax anx aina 13^? aaoa ,a 33 n ^x nra ^I’o ^57 
aaa xnn .na’jT’a a’aay aa^ aiaa n’ajr .par>*T»3 a’ya as nr aina .mipy 
-yajT n’n x^ nira ^ax -anan aixaxa aj 73 anap ny an’ raxa nys a pa 
.nxan mvn. insfr ^x aiip^ axa nsa xnn .mn aipan 7 a 7 i 3 n 
nxa aipx n''aan 3 m o’s^n aiaipan ^a n^n ai^’^i D’a’ naan 

.^>xajr'» a3’aaa 

aiaipan ^a ax nya my nxaxir as 7 >^ na^a nwa aax ."aian^ ^la’ ’ 33 ’X/, 
n^an a’ '?v n’ann n’aa aimp^ n’n n'»j 73 na .naayjr n 3 ipa ’a’xa aaa aipx 
"! WO'D’) naxn n’ai ’asT’y ai 3 '»’sra n’apn a’aai 
'?v D’amn .^lasn ni’n xa *710 *710 .aa 7 at nwa aj 73 n n^in n’n la 

^’3JT DI7S inxa apa^ 03 a ay 13703 nva 
13XXV naiaoa nira I’lpaa ,"ooi3ix irrm an 7 «p ni’a ,anx apaav 
•Taxa aai’a n^asn a’ 37 n j’ax^^aa /"^xiao*. a?ra i 3 ^?r Ti^an 7 a i 3 ^ia 
TiTwnn 7i’^37«a a’S3,a n’nir ,^xiao oaaan a’o air ^37 ,^xiao xap3 Ti^an 
a^i 37 n aan^a ’anx ,’O’aan oa 3 an ’a’a ^xa?r’ inx ^37 ^?T:na n’n aipx 
.a^’x^ 370i3n oiaiDixn a3na na’.a '^xiao, Titian 7 a pina x^ .n 3 ioann 
as a-. .< ’a^TPia’n iiaa ,i3Tia-7a isaxap^ xa nsm nsnan ^x i337sn aaoi 

. 7 T 3 W B’TPi^ipa nr ,mxa 
.isnix ^XTP "’a’l’a sax a’ 370 i 3 7 x^.^ 
.7matt7 ^>ipa is’337 ,"Jnas3n.^ 
la^’x^ aax a’370i3 ooisix irrmn^, ,^ipa xap -^aax a'» 37 sura axn« 
"lai^ttn on ,tiox aa^? nap’ 73 -aair la^a ^x .aaaaa ann ^nsi xais 
3703^ ’xaa ,13'»^37 sxaa ^x .na^n i32nx as 7 a ^ao^ aio ^’a’an ^aaa 7 ’x 
,Tiaa ,ai^jT .axa asp 7 aT 7 n ,aiW37^ naam aixa^? naan av .nassn 

"! mxaan^i 

a’a'i’a naan T»n oiaioixa ."asx/A oiaioixn n3nan ^x i337sn a'»a3'»a 
.a^’x^i n^?an a’^ ,13’ax anaax a' 37 «a .37ajr axa^ 133703 i3^ia .o'»3p'»aax 
l^xa a^i3JT ’a^) .inxn ■»a''^'» .o’aas I’n a’a’aaan asi oiaioixn STran 
?na^ naia .naia rr’ai i3a37 3703 ’^xajr’ ^’n asi (.'nas^. ajpn a’xaip 
•7aa’^ aa37a aipx a’3a7pn a’aa37n ’33a i3’^37 7sn^ ’aa 
13^ I’n x^ as3a i3”njr 7 am ^a i^raai .ai^jra ai^iasn a’ ^>37 i3aa37 

•710X D127 13^ nap x^i mas aur 

'3 S73P ,n«^np3 

37ajT axa ,as3n na’an a’ 37 ,37a27 axa^ oiaiDixn 37 ’sn a’ansn ’anx 

a’ax"^na <^’a 68) aoai^’p 109 x’n 
nn n’aaia . 3 ?ajr axaa piwi ^x n’aa37 n’xa 37iaTPa ’jran ni’ ^aa 

.ai37i aaio ,nap «asp nn^ n’3ipi .apai 7xs ,n’^as 
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ERIC 



D 13 mmr^i nairb lams t’oth I’lrn .’xna ^n»a lanpa my maD^ 

□n nn oiaa lams naa dj .lanaa^ m’aayn a’Tyan la’amr mmr nap 
.la’as amas aa) .aaaa D’-man a’nan ”n tpth I’TZ^n ns aa^sir? ,pinm 
nay I’T^n (.naiy d’s^s nyans ’ar/? ,nanaa lasx ny rra ,7isnnn ’nayn 
naann n’^sniy’n na’man ^as .n’nay nan s^ ’a ,n’anya la’ni^siy ^y 
n’ysn laa ^s lanan 7a"’nns ,n’nay^ n’anya I’l^n ’nan ns 
.HD’ na nam n’nayn nsvn ns I’an niznt 
laaaiy .^na iiasna ■i 3 '?asi isa D’ayT la^n ;anyn nnns 70T y’an 

•D’ya’i D’S’y 711^’^ 

laanna I’lyan^ a’aaia la^iTi npia'nnns la^asi laap aaiyn npaa 

•n^’s^ 

□anym ^nan nanan ,a’any’ ny la’sn s^ yaiy nsaa lasx’iy ’nns 
'?T 27 ’jma am’ ,a^iya maa 7’siy nsa s^aa sin nsnan la’aa^ ynmya 
nznta am’ □’■m’ D’aTya 7’s .lya’ nana sin ^sny’ na’*?a biy i^a noirn 

.n’ana’^p nanaa 

.□’■man o’nan D’nmyn o’^nsn ns la’sn acn na 
,n^an □’ n’ ^y -ano na’ao^ layan o’nnsn ’aa^ ,nam yoa oiaioisn 
’a^ lanas o’naiy narn .oiaioisn 70 lam’ .fr’a 45 ) noai^’p 7 i pma 
•>sf? ,n^a a’sa^ nn’n nznt /'oi^ niznc, onra y^on ’aaft>i n^a ’laan ono nn 
-’siy D’yn’ ons osn .n^an o’a lasmnn 7a*’nns .n’ursna naoa naon 
D’aa yiao^ nras ’siy D’m^ai o’naa la ^a o’an ?n^an o’a yao^ mya« 
(^an 1 , 286 ) noa 392 -o^iya nni’a naan mpan sin n^an □’ ,n>an □’ 

.□’n ’aaft> nnna 

lanayi naias layoa nrmsn ’nns .nni'niaa la^as o’nnsn nrms ns 
w^v; D’sann naa lan^a nznt bsmy’ ’naa Tinnsn nsaan ,msa im 
,nnn irnn ^y ,msaa ,m nsaaa ,70 naiz;a o’^nm’ 7ann ’nns D’a^r 
miry ,a’ann i^a’ s^ an 7ai .D’n^’i D’lra ,D’iras ,D’nn’ *i^sa laosnn 
^as .D’nn’ o’^’n ni*ms nisa ,D’oyan ns inaa^ .D’sain □’^’n D’a^»s 
,’n nns ^”n *is issa s^ ^as .nnn irsn ^s ni^y^ o’sainn in’^sn *ii° *Tio 
,D”na insira o’n^’ ’ann nns nirs pn ,inyn ns ann it’s mna ibaa □?a 
.D’san nininn ^a^ ^snir’ ay ^ir nniaan ^ao s’n nnsa 
inanan a^a nna o’a'^aa la’sn -mr man’?^ i*»rt>n layoa msaa 
.nsnn^i n’nir^ o’a'nia’na ,noan — C’maan o’y^on 7a o’^efia o’an 
s^ir D’n’npi □’a’ya la ^a n^s nu’yaa n’m insnan nnnai sbsa na 
ny la^ 7’s>» ;ni^ip"’Vipa piyx^ i^’nnn D’a’nnamr ny ana ns3ri> la’sn 
''in^’s^ D’yDia lasi oya ny iTsaa issi inna 17a: 
.mno^ nnma nainn layoa .nnis nana'ma ,’na"7’y nia’yaa lasar 

•nanpia nynra 712^^ laaain "nni nia„ n’aoasa any-nmns la^as 
’nna o’^inan D’lrnaan nnn lanay ,n^’S^ laanna laairan aairn npaa 
ninaa 7n ;yaan ninaa nsi o’niaan na^ir ’nay ns la’sn na ,aaan 
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ovn TJ71 noTun 70 d'’K'’Siq vn ’a’a no^izr bv mznnan 

.riKrn noTun 70 mwia n'’S'’yi» nrn 

13 ^ 7 D 3 T’nnomzr txq lanyasn ."ipn mv„ inapn '7m lanay 
auri’ nir^x bre TiTwnn n^izroon Twn , 7 T’m 3 72 "m nx “ipa^ 

anpQ D’xa “itpx D’mixn ’as ^apm amai nmy xin are ; npa-mizra ovn 

•inx nx mxn^ pimoi 

Tzrnaan , 7 i»n Tzmao xso3 dtzt .D’nnsn nnnx i3^3x 7iQTnss»3 
*1101 .(^’a 148) naai^’p 240 bw pma nman nnn 133702 nxaa .nnva 
m^>i 33 nx mxn^ *iinn 7 a .n^’x 7 noa 3 ^an x’mzr n^’x^ i 3373 n *]io 

.n’Tisron 3 T 3 ? ^«n TTr* ^tz 7 — D'’ 3 n 3777 
D’n3 D’3i3 ^3X .TZT’x D’B^x m«7373 p3 xw n^’X3 D’3Bnnn naoa 
nnv T 137 ^03 7X3 n’n’ 3npn T’nTTairr D’lpa .dv ^33 n’X3n D’lrnn 

.pimn mia^i n^mran np’nsx^ nsTTprt xin n^’x inso .3iB7m 
i33TZ7'’i D’H eim^ i33^H nrmxH ’nnx ."’n’O// 71^03 3337 nrmx i3^3x 
^33 ^TZ7 D’nap nmx — pima -nniia^ 3’3oa d’otwi nsa nnn "m’ 13^3 
mx^soi D’03 ^37 .mnn2E3i nm33 ,man^a ^ 37 13^ D^nDoai d’ssi 3 ,D'’3337n 

.TTTn 7 arn n37 ,onn D’a'’3 ,ni3xn ’a’a 
,n 3 «ri 3 nT’np rm -nmna D’nx n 3 TZ 7 — mna^ 3 ’ 3 oa — 7 x 31 
’T’Tzr nx D’nTzr i 3 X ’isn ts71 t’tz 7 x^a i 3 ' 3 ^ iD’opai d''373 to 77^”^7n 
m’TzrTT ^p nx 37»’nz^ ’3X *1137 ."tx'M’S// d’S’*’ /'Tjb^n -n^ — ^xaizr’ 

.0^13?^ n 35 a< x^ “iipx 

■^na ."37'’pnx» 71T’1X3 x^x 0131oix3 x^ ^3x 3’3X‘^n^ inntn np33 
,nn’3n i33Tm "^37"^x» 71 T’ix 3 130o mrai *n^3 7rsi37nn mizT^ 133703 3’3x 

."nnon ni2E3x ^x 

Preparation for Dialog — Step I 

Question-Answer Drill, Oral 

(See answer sheet which follows) 

« I 7 DP 

?^’^3n xsa3 inxn ^iz7 p^n nrx3 .1 
?333H xsa3 inxn ^tz 7 p^n npx3 .2 
^^xnTzr’ n3'na3 nnv3 ’319577 3nz7’n ina 3 
?^xnirr> nn’Tao nni’3 n’amn n’37n dip na .4 
?^xn 5 a ns’na^ inx^ inna D’n’nn d’X 3 na^ ^ 
?D’3iiP’ nonn tp’ inxn ’p^n nrx3 .6 
?3333 D’3i57’ H3nn 7 ’x 3 ma .7 
?3iTP’ 7’3i 337a 7’3 ^3Hn ina .8 
?333n ^57 ini3’ipn ’na j9 
?inx3 nipa np3 D’a37s nas .10 
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nipan 7a tist ynv nva n’n x'? sma .11 
?onmmx2 ^’nn yo3 na^ .12 

?2132 D’^pxn nna .13 
n 3 ’^a D”a’rr m^i2an on na .14 
^121 T» ^3; m 32 Tpn m’2n3;n ma’^an in na .15 
"?n 3 ’ 2 X Dm 2 x yaip nia^ O’lmp sma .16 

?’TTan DV ^22 312TP nx2^ D’m2n d’k:; na^ .17 
T»3;2 ’’nan naiaa o’Tnan D’man ’pv □’•Tin 7’2 ^nann nna .18 

? rispsi 

?ssa 3 Kin n&’x ?^na ^2^a n’nan msnia tp’ oxn .19 
?n^an o’a yaa^ rnrax ’x yma .20 
?D''pnna n^an O’ ’pv O’an V’x yna .21 
?n^an O’ ^ nma’im ’na .22 
? 7 TT»n bvp D’an D’"m’ ix^ .23 
?’na 7’3; ma’ya bv o’an o’np yna .24 
?D^i3;2 nm’2 Tioin mpan ma .25 
? irna ? D”n ’^yan o’nas nana'maa tp’ oxn .26 
?mxa 'pv nma’nm ’na .27 
?D’xamn ’n’a D’^am’ n^ai naip it’xa .28 
?n*Tsa ’maa^» mp na .29 
?"D’naS/^ DTP2 ^xniT’ inx ■n’^’^ o’xmp yna 30 



Presentation for Dialog — Step II 

Answers to Question- Answer Drill (Teacher's Script] 

The answers to the questions are checked for accuracy on the day 
the homework assignment is due. 

PupDs keep in their notebooks their corrected answers to the 30 
questions. They must depend on the reading passages, the questions 
and their answers, to prepare and execute their dialog. At the end of 
the unit, before the test, teachers might distribute the answers in 
mimeographed form. 

K yiap 

.7~>xn bvp ’3issn p^na xsaa .1 

.inxn bv ’amn p^na xsaa aaan .2 
^12J^ namp n^naa .n^naa xin ^xnir’ na’naa nm’a ’ansatn aw’n 3 

«n3tr D’yaipa ’3Sb monan n’mo 

^n^’X'Tiaa qnn n’ ^3; ,n^’x x’n ^xntP’ na’naa nm’a iramn n’3in .4 

.nap 3 ; insa nx 



o 



Ho 
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na’na mmb ’na na’naa npab o’Ka mxb pna n’an D’n’n 

. 01 ’ ^aa o 5 ?aa nanpnai nsrmnan n^rrm nsf> .niop 
.■pa’nn o’ »]in by «\nv ,r^^2?a Qi'* '?« 5 ^T’ paya o’aw’ nann vr .6 
D’o ’^a ~ B 7 a’i bna aaaa icin aijn ’a aiaa o’aiiP’ naan fx .7 

.D’nas 

aipa xin an£r» .d’Ipjx naan qb 7 T’KI o’a ia I’X .ipa’i p’a xin aaaan .8 
.Dax"’ 3 ai 0 ’ 3 iiP D”rr’b 5 ?a .o’nasi O’S!? .o’a ia 
naan vr> n*?an o’a .i*?an na*?ip ’a’ bv nvrtnirt maaa nx i*?’3 ai 3 a .9 
m^’ 3 an nx nban o’ maj?aa i^’i 03 .d’ 3 HP 0 ’ba 3 ’a Tiyi maa . 3 bTPX 
xin .xaaia aa ’anaa nx ixsa 03i ."nban o’ m^’ 3 a». mz?a mjna’n 

.135 n 3 B 7 a D’xaiaa aaa aum aia3.a 

.■jnxa nipa apa O’ays ’nip .lo 
raxn nx mxa*? axa nsa ’a p^z^xan aipan 7 a rsn yaip n’n x^ nipa .11 

.nj7B TIJ7 

.<j-n’a D’aajyn ’ 3 sa nn’^j? 73nb ’aa o’a’nn oj? an’ 5?03 ’bxaiP’n b’nn .12 
.axa ipa’ xnn a’lxn *?ax axa on xin a33a D’'?pxn .13 
•jrisa — maaa ; Tra’n — nataa : on bxaiP’ n3’aa bv o”a’n m^ia3n .14 

.ria’nn o’n — aayaa ;*]io-o’i nb’X 
“pssa ; riaa^ — rissa : in bxaiP’ bia3 a’ by ni3aipn m’aayn ni3’aan .15 
.Qinsa — aaj?a"maaa ; taa’ — nataa ; n’ato — naia 
13 ’ax onaax acrnn dip ’a "i3’ax onaax bv a’j?n.^ yn.v axaV o’xaip .16 
.(^aa inxa) o’aipa aix nna^ia a’j? nx atjnp ’anx innsipa ’3a oj? 
nx aiaa*? o’laan naip o’xa .j?aip axaa pwn m’ xin ’ipann m’ .17 
.aijn aaio .nap laa d’ 311P o’aaa m3p*?i 03xs nxi on’'?a3 
o’oaipn bv o”nn laa on mpa^ oipaa aaaaa o’aatin o’laan ”n .18 
.mpa*? mpaa p o 3 □’an 3 I’m o’'?nxa o’aun’ i’.a aipx onaax ’a’a 
,ntpiari"’nai o’D’ o’na o’3ia .naaxn nx o’aaij? papa ix a’j?a bax 

ji’3aaia maan ’ai o”m 

wi 3 iT’axa Pa 3 aaaa 03 i n’ 3 aia’^xpa ^ti 3 aaaa ip’ n’aan msaxa p .19 
naw^ aipax .axa o’aaai O’mba on o’an ’a sraob aipax ’X nban o’a .20 

.jyaob ’ba o’an ’3a by 

■pn o’bai 3 n laa’n bv o’pman o’am .nba naan xsa3 n^an o’a .21 
ani’a m^an o’n xinip .nban o’ nx p’nanb o’p’Doa 03’X n^an O’ 

Jib^yn 

.maa .a^BTX — laa .o’ 3 iip o’^a3’a o’X’ma nban o’ bv o’an 7 a .22 
n'?iy n^an o’a n*?an mao jvuw m 3 ’aa*? omx o’aaiai m’033ai 

.pj?a 710 71 ’b’a 42"b 

.n^an o’ ’a ^x o’aai’ laa’n b^o O’an .23 
.naaxn ni 3 ’j 7 aa o’S7ai3 on ’a o’ap ’ai 7’S? ni3’37a bv o’an 34 
nnna (^la 1 . 286 ) aoa 392 — n^an o’ xin o^iya ani’a iiaan mpan 35 

.O’n ’3Db 
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Kin miEj Dipa .D’a ni3'*j;ai d’sj; .o’nas v'> aaia^niaa ^6 

.D'”n ’aa’D aa ia v’> .o’a ia v'>v otpaa .aaia a^a 
^ao K’H pain ’anx ^xair’ ’am^ 'pv rnnxn asaan .nasa ^7 

.D’xan Jiiaia^ oai .la’api aaj;a dj; *?v naiaan 

.70 naira o’xaian ’a’a n^sa D’^ttna-* .28 
nia inai ,inj;a nx it’X laan ax ’a .a’xaian ’a’a i^sa x^ nasa ’aiaa .29 

jamaa 

aas.a ^ir ’a?.a .aaaaa naisn '^as,, nasn air a’xapa ^xair’ ’a’^’ 30 
.a’asaa xin pina ^ax ,ia sii3^ nirpi pnaa ’aapia xin 



After students have thoroughly studied the reading passages, and 
have been given oral and written drill in answering questions and 
doing various exercises, they may be told to utilize the reading ma- 
terial, plus the questions and answers, in preparing a dialog of thdr 
own. They may be given a situation such as the following in which 
to set a scene in which two persons talk to each otiher. 

Situation. A group of Israeli youths gather at a bus stop in Tel 
Aviv. The youths, members of a nature society (jtaon Jinn^ mann), 
are bound for the Dead Sea area where they will explore the nature 
trails of Ein Gedi and its waterfalls. 

Assi^mncnt. Write a dialog of your own of about 10 questions 
and 10 answers which might take place between the youths on this 
occasion, utilizing the questions and answers studied in class, plus 
several of your own. 



The pupils’ dialogs are reviewed in class for the correction of 
errors. A selection is made of preferred questions and answers. The 
following are some suggested procedures: 

1. A number of pupils are sent to the blackboard to write questions 
and answers from different sections of the dialog. 

2. Remaining pupils exchange papers with classmates, in pairs. Each 
pupil copies his classmates’ questions only and prepares answers 
to these questions in class. 

3. Ensuing recitations involve: 

• The asking and answering of questions by pupils, in pairs or oflier- 



Preparation for Dialog — Step ITT 



Preparation for Dialog — Step IV 
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• The correcting of blackboard materials 

• The selection of best questions and answos for introductory and 
te rminatin g material 

• Practice of a modd dialog 

4. An assignment is ^ven: Pupils are to prepare their dialog in final 
form. 

Preparation for Dialog — Steps V and VI 

V. The teacher collects and corrects the dialogs. 

VI. The teacher returns the corrected dialogs and directs pupils to 
practice them orally with their classmates for class presenta- 
tion and recording. 



Oral DriUs 

(The following drills are suggestions of question types.) 

I. Question-Answer 

A. Personalized Conversation, Teacher-Pupil 

tap?’ amn nn« nun .1 

tpyaip npnb amn nn« intci bv pbn nrxa .2 
? D’sn n’n’nmp n’jrrpn maipan an na 3 
njct^ D’amn npnaia oa nun .4 
?n’~f 3 n msnia .7*0 ns nma b?’ nun 3 

? n .^ 3 ^a 3 ny© ti”n nun .6 

na’Taa nm’a n^man n’yn nnr na .7 
yn’ nn» okh 3 

?n 3 ’n 33 D ’3 3 m« nn« nun .9 

?n 3 *ra 3 m nsD 3 n’53 ma^ 3 mn nn» mpa nn »3 .10 

B. Chain Drill 



nn» 3m« maipa nrio :*m 
.pajm ^’^a3 3m« ’an :3py’ 

?* 10 P nriK 3m« maipa nriai :*iov 
oaa3 3m« ’an 

? nn’an ,3aa3 n3m« an nun 

•inxn ^33 a3m» ’an 43 ;nn’an 

? riKfi ’P^n ^33 n3mx an na nun -Ta’a’ ,aia 

C. Restatement-Relay Drills (Directed Dialog) 

’an nsn mm aiaipa nrm ’aiK .1 
Kin nsn mm aiaipa nrm n^ns an 3 

±13 . 
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,Tsn K’n n» na’i hk 3 

.n^an d’3 *7B7ok ’k yrra ,a’na^ 'ST»an .4 

n. Vocabulaiy Substitution Drills 

^’^aa 3m« ’l?x3Br>n nyan ^ 

D’nna 

i?aya 

aaaa 

n^an a’a rmnn^ o’amK o’3’nn .B 

*110 D’a 

’Ta-i’j; ma’yaa 

D’a'na’aaa 

.D’S" D’msn D’S? ,B’aa ,rmur naan n’sia ^»«jnr paya .C 

^’^aa 

rnan 

a’siapa 

III. Structure Substitution Drill 

D'>aimy p'>^nx3 o’aa o’nan .i 
.ona ona o»nan 

■D'»KaTi3 ^imr’ •maa ma naip o’sfi>Ka *»aD^ 3 
jana Tna ^msr> maa naw o’EfrKa ’ 3 Jri> 
.D'»Bpn D'»D‘nsa n^nn tv» la^anon oiaioua nj’oan *nraa 3 
•ri^nn Ti*^ la^anon oiaiaita n^’oan *nraa 

Written Exercises 
I. Synonyms. (Examples) 

In the following sentences replace each underlined expression 
with one of the s 3 monyms gaven: 

n’aoMO mmpb np’nax am D’laia *>!o^ 

?it3^ T3KS’ pay piiP 

CSamples) 

na’taa ^•»b^ d’io rina D’T>n naan • 
na’ta ^ aaaa xin n^’K ^aa • 
ji’Tay D’naTo oa^x n'»‘»an mamcB n’xan on’nn an • 

.nrmma p^aa npa nnnx laVaK » 

n. Completion. 

Complete each sentence by inserting the correct expression from 
the following: 

mnan ,pnpx nVaa nan^a .n^an o’ ,m^iaan 
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D’Tin’n D’am^n 



itraa ,'mxa-r nsaaa • 



•D’Kann 



.D’nsa '?m rrr» 'rv ... 
.D’airm bs ny’aan 



•"P’plX" 



nx mxn^ o’^ia’ n^’x *v>n • 

. . . rrx ax 13 ’xni naTxn by ■uaTy’ • 
3 3’3X"bnb nb’xa laoa • 



III. Antonyms. 

Replace the underlined word by its opposite selected from the 
following: 



Setting: Appropriate visual materials are utilized. 

Length: The length is adjusted to the needs, interests, and abilities 

of the class. 

pan nxn nnx axn ,bxnt£r» ynx btr nxm naiann bx xa'aan -A .1 
?nb 3 Txab Txa nab tnnb a’aoa D’TaTy nttat 
.bxntrr* ’maa bw pnnxn nsaaa banonb ’Td pob ixa on .B 

?nnn otr na .nnn bx D’biy D’T»ysn t»x xa nxm A. .2 

.msa nn im .B 

?mxa nxaa br? wna’am ’nai A .3 
vi^v "Ttznaai o’Tin’ a’amb o’sbx ntyya isoxan rrm nsaaa .B 

jintana lanba n’aw 
tnxm nanban nrv»n ’na A .4 
,-rpDon ’sb 70 natra .o’xana o’Tin’n vna naw o’abxa ’asb .B 
.msa nsaaa D’Tin’n isoxnn txi .a’bcm’ nbaa n’bban 
?D’aw a^bw Toraa n’xann ’asjb nayb D’Tin’n iba’ I’X A .5 
,pwa n’n acn ormn iban panx nx ixsa msa nnn wn by JB 

ji’a niana oai pia 
tnbxn D’bnsan ba ixa T»xa A .6 
,n’nan mtnxa — o’-mx ,’bxm:r»n nyan 7a D’nas on o’Tnx .B 

.maiw rnsaxa a’T’n — o’nnxi 

?pob D’T”nn Txa T« A .7 
.nb’xb yoian "nax.^ maitpx inpb a’ax-bna .B 

?aaa bx nttr» maiBTxn yoa axn A .8 
ntr 1 XT 1 D’nns nrmx aw ibax yaw-nxab ijpan ncao Jtbn xb .B 



.D’bnx ,D’baa np ,ait£r» ,naaan ,nais« .o’ya .r*p3 



(Samples) 



.tpnna aa nb’xa o’npaa • 
.Txa an n’n T»ixn aia • 



.nam maieixa pyaa pba • 
.nanan *iiaa nabanon • 



Sample Dialog 




Ill 



ITrn nx nmm na’na bv; nsoa ^> 3 non .n^nan piiy dk 

.D’n’nn lyoa na nijat 
?ia nrei lyoa 

.n^>an n’ T’ ,nno^> lyoa 3?ai2^ ^^<aa 
?73 nxn ,r’p >2 Txa nn dv; xSt ?nnoa ixn na 
.n^>ij;a nni’a Tiaan mpan xin n^an n’ ’nn .mnoa ixa nn ,p 
DttTX/- nx ixn DJI .n^>a ’iizrj? nno nn nx n’n’nn ixn nv; ^>ax 
nirx nirx., n’Bnna nsoa nxnp ’xna .n^a a’sa 

.miBjn nno naona ’nnx ,n^>a a’sa^> nn’n 
? n^>an n’a yao^ ’x naxa nxn 
.Txa n’naai n’m^>a n’an ’a n^>an n’a yan^* ni^sx ’x ja 
ixni msa ^>x naiss n’n’nn lyoa nnna isnnnn n’^>’Dan 
ny naias nama la’c^an ni^a nn w«n ^>y nsaan nx 

•nn’ ^laa t - ^y ,’na-T’y^ ly’aniy 
?nno^> mnna X’n n^^x x^n ?naiss lyoa na^> 
.’*ra"7’y Tnapn nx nanan nru nx mxn^> nxn isn n’n’nn ’a 
nmi nann lyoa ’na~7’ya .ma’yan n’npn n’aa fnnnn^ 

.nnrma n’aoaxa nc^ .nno^> 
?n^>’x^ yaiy nxaa pnnan ina 
n’yanxi n’nxa) ^>’a n’l^am nxaa xin n^’X^> yaiy nxaa pnnan 
-nniy’ inna n’ymaTO .myiy ipan-yanx x’n ny’oam (nBai^>’p 

?n^’X^> n’n’nn ly’an *110 *iio nxn 
’nssn *iinn n’ ^>y nirx aaaa ^aan n’y n^>’X^ ly’an *iio *iio ,73 
.n’nnnan n’l^naan nx n’n’nn ixn n^’xV inna .n^’X inaa Vb 7 
nn^> n’xnipiy -yaana n»x rnznun mnaa nxi naVir ’may nx 

•l^an na^>Br mnaa na 
nn^’xa .mn 

nxa n’yai .nxa i^a’ xan n’lxn ^>ax nn xin n’^>pxn n^>’xa na 
.(mnxn n’n) *iio~n’ ' 7 V n’npiyn n’aa ninc^i 7mnnn^> 

?n^’x bv nma’Bm ’na 
n’aia ^ax .n’asnn n’aft>x nmzrya na rrann n’y X’n n^>’x 
nyim xin ^>aan .ni’ ^>aa n^>’X^ n’xan n’^>iy^ n’ttrm n’na my 

.ainpn nniaVi n’nntan np’nax^ 
?n’ 3 nyn ^>iaa^> n^’x x’n nainpn 
r^xniy’ :ma’*ra yanx m^>iaa n’TOaa n^”X maoa .’xma ,7a 

.n’myon anyi 7nn’ ,n’nsa ,7aiaa 
? 3 ’ax"^n^> inm niPxa oiaimxa n’n’nn lyoa nxn 
"y’pnx;, 7in’ixa ion ni^ai n^’xa naiyn^* n*np^ lyoa .xpn ix^> 
."nya nnx nyiy ^ no’n , 3 ’ax"^n^> mz 7 ’ 
inia ^I’n^ lax na xsa nxan naipa ins* nai nnna ^?i’n 

lie i" 



^ .9 



.B 






.10 


.B 






.11 


.B 







.12 


.B 




.A 


.13 


.B 




A. 


.14 


.B 





.A 


.15 


.B 




.A 


.16 


.B 




.A 


.17 


.B 




.A 


.18 


.B 
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Evaluation 

Note: For introduction to this section and to the principles of 
test construction see French for Secondary Schools (pages 186 and 
187) or corresponding sections in the Spanish or German editions. 

Testing Aural Comprehension 

Testing the Skill. Measuring the understanding of the spoken word 
may be accomplished by testing the skill indi>ddua]ly or in conjunc- 
tion with other skills. The aim of understa n ding a native or near- 
native speaker talking at normal speed should be borne in mind, 
especially as pupils progress in the course. 

Using the Drills. Some of the drills used in training pupils to under- 
stand the spoken word may also be used to measure their achieve- 
ment. Even for the seventh grade class during the prereading phase, 
the teacher can devise aural comprehension tests. Some of these will 
be described below. 

True-False Tests. The teacher may read a number of statements in 
the foreign language, each statement being read twice. The pupil 
may write "PM ,1133 ,p to indicate his answer. For the 
initial stages, some questions mi^t be: 

.niran an n’air .1 

.*m» qx px nrn Tina .2 
.riT»a^m n’T’a^n v'> nxm nnaa 3 
.jriaira ’iran dt* nT»n .4 

Action-Response Tests. The action-response drill is another non- 
verbal test of understanding. By using expanded and more complex 
commands, the teacher may adapt action-response questions for 
use throughout the 6-year sequence, although this type of test is best 
suited for the beginning pupil. 

Multiple-Clioice Questions. There are several types of multiple- 
choice questions which test aural comprehension. While most of 
these tests involve some ability to read, it is the ability to understand 
the spoken word which is paramount and which is measured. 

1 . Measuring aural comprehension through sound discrimma- 
tion: The student’s examination booklet contains a set of four state- 
ments with slightly different meanings. The speaker or tape repeats 
twice one of the four statements. The student is directed to check in 
his booklet the sentence read. 
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Speaker: 

(repeated) .m’n h'? nn 

Choices: 

.m’n nn .1 

.m’n n^ax x^ nn .2 
.m’n n^a’ x^ nn 3 
.m’n n^ax’ x^ nn .4 

2. Measuring aural comprehension through visual recognition of 
the correct answer to a question presented orally: The speaker or 
tape asks a question. The student is directed to check the statement 
which answers correctly the question heard. Four choices appear in 
the student’s booklet. 

Speaker: 

"I no/, : (imx) imx n’^xn® ntpxa (mmx nx) nmx nnx na 

(twice) 

Choices: 

.nan x^ •! 
jnxnnn^n m^ir .2 
.mir ’857 3 
.moa ^an a 

3. Measuring aural comprehension by visual recognition of the 
correct completion of an incomplete statement presented orally: The 
speaker or tape reads an incomplete sentence. The pupil chooses the 
word or phrase which best completes the sentence from among those 
in his examination booklet. 



Speaker: 


’3 ^73x^7 (nsm) nxn 




(repeated) 






Choices : 


(ns’17) *1’17 ’3X 


A 




(n3I?n) 33D ’3X 


.2 




.n’3n*’nn3?57 nx (ntrnsr) n^st ^ax 


3 




."nna 7 ’bV (namx) amx ’3x 


A 



4. Measuring aural comprehension by multiple-choice answers 
presented visually: A conversation or passage is read twice. Ques- 
tions are eisked on the passage. Each question is read twice. The 
pupil sel^ts the proper answer for each question from among the 
four or five choices in his examination bookleL The passage and ques- 
tions are then reread for pupils’ checking. 
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Speaker: 

nair .nnsan jix laa^ iwi nnn nna may ina maan 

n^>ya .nnEan nb nax mnaa ,nirsm nirsn ,riKn '?s m^’ann nx 

.m’a D’avsn miym naon n’aa nxa nna nam .n’^inn n’aa nya xsaa 

ro ^ ^33 n^TO3 n’pv nan ’a n^ n’n nys .n-nyjia nKn ne’an 

(Read twice) 

S^ple Question. maan nn’n mpa nr>xa 

.nson ji’aa nn’n x’n .1 
.n’an nn’n x’n .2 
4i’aa nii’n x’n 3 
•D’^inn"n’aa nn’n K’n .4 
• measuring aural comprehension through a^iral recognition of 
the correct answer. A passage or conversation is read twice. It is 
followed by multiplc-^aoice questions orally read by the teacher and 
aur^y selected by pupils. The passage is based on language content 
audio-linguall 3 - experienced by pupils. 

Passage: 



n^P nrmii n^ax x’n .najn nn’n x’n .nn’an nita yanx nywa 

ny n^an t» nxs’ la nnx .a^n oia nnnim 
Answer. The teacher reads a statement including four choices, one 
of which completes it correctly. Pupils write the letter which cor- 
responds to the correct answer. 

mns vb>va Cl) (i) yanxa (a) ’sm n’nipa (x) nn’an nxa 



Aural Comprehension and Writing. To test whether pupils *^n 
write what they understand aurally, several question types are 
suggested: 

1. A dictation may be given in Hebrew. Directions for giving 
dictation are foimd in the chapter entitled “Writing.” 

2. A passage may be read in Hebrew upon which Hebrew ques- 
tions are asked orally; the an.swers are written in Hebrew. In this 
procedure, the following steps are recommended. 

a. A passage is read twice, with or without explanatory comment. 

£>. Questions based on the passage are read twice each in Hebrew, 
to which pupils write Hebrew answers. 

c. The passage and questions are reread for checking. 

3. A passage based on material audio-lingually anH visually ex- 
perienced is read twice. Pupils restate the passage in their own words 
or in another person or tense. 

Examples: 
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Passage: 

S;bi3 mn npaa s;irna ri’an t» wn .man ns; na;’as V' Tn^ 
n’nms; man ns nsm oiaimxn i» *m’ Kin .rmanan mnnn ts? oiaimsa 

.1^ n’anm nannn ^s; 

Question: Change the passage to the past tense. . 

Answer: Pupils write the passage as directed. 

4. Pupils write answers to dialog questions from previously 
mastered dialogs, with which they are also visually familiar. 

Example: 

? ans;n sna^ip^ na^^ (nsn ns) nsn nns nun 
Answer (written by pupil): 

?mon ^’nna nyv it’ta ipisa 43 

5. Pupils write answers to multiple choice questions presented 
orally. A passage is read twice. Incomplete statements on the passage, 
followed by a number of possible answers, are read orally. Pupils 
select and write the proper answer. 

Passage: 

nn’3 ns’H n’s;n ^u’^a '?v m’an a’? irn n’^am’ 

nxsaa m’an a’s;a .nmn’ ’an nn .n’maa n’an — a’s;^ a’aoa .^xas;’a 
?^n wn "noan» ^nan n’^mn n’a -mnn noaan paai na’oaa’Jixn n’ap 

.n’aajn na’oaa’nsn 7 a 

n’D’ n’l’aa naan vr p»r»naa .axa ^nai crm pirna laa n’^cna’a 
aaon ^a’na .n’ai^iiraas^ Kapa^ rt«’nam ^K^sa rirra .ason ^a’.a naa 
px’naa .nasa m^’aai saaia aa m^’aa .n^an n’ m^’aa ns as;£»t 

.na ’^’3 ns; ^s; rmaici tj nsp 7a na laa tirmn 

mxa^ aips« n^an n’ m^’aa nx 
,na ’^’3 nu; ^ maaxn^aa (x) 
,n’aas;n na’oaa’aixa (a) 
,ason ^3’na a) 
.Tjrrnn noaan 7’aaa (a) 

.ason ^3’na 

Testing the Speaking Skill 

Purposes: The teacher’s aim in speaking may be threefold: 

• to test the pupO’s ability to produce the foreign individual sounds, 
sound sequences, intonation, and liaisons 

* to test die pupil’s ability to express bis droughts in the fore^n lan- 
guage, eidier in response to a question or to some odier stimulus 



Question: 



Answer (written) : 
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« to test the pupil’s oral control of one or several of the structure pat- 
terns or of the vocabulary of the foreign language 
In a specific test the teacher may choose to measure one, two, or 
all three phases of the speaking skill. It is obvious that types 2 and 3 
are tests of aural comprehension as well as of speaking competence. 
(See chapter entitled “Aural Comprehension,” amd “Audio-Lingual 
Experiences .” ) 

The "Mimic" or "Echo" Test 

The simplest test of oral production (type 1) is the “mimic” or 
“echo” test. This is particularly suited to the begi nnin g pupil, thou^ 
with increased length and complexity of the utterance, the echo test 
may be used throughout the 4- or 6-year sequence. The pupil is in- 
structed to repeat whatever the teacher (or the voice on tape) says. 

1. Examples: 

(7th year level) 

.TTTn taa ’as 

(12th year level) 

nnayrr nsirn ns ’ts r’pn ’rrma VsniP’ na■>^a3 npaV ’njtTO ip’ 

.insa n’lnnn n’^na ^anan^i 
A variation of the “echo” test is the “buildup” test in which pupils 
repeat sentences whose length is progressively increased. 

2. Examples : 

(7th year) 

.aaon ns nsn ’as .s 
.nanaan Vj? ason ns nsn ’as .a 
.mian nanaan bv naan ns nsn ’as .a 
.nnan ’as^ naij? naat mian 'tv nanaan naan ns men ’as .n 

(10th year) 

.naiaipa jriaV'ipV ’nsa ’as .s 
.(■^inis) ?|his ’n’sn s^ ,naiaipa sna^ip^ ’nsa ’as nirsa .a 
.(nss’) nss’ naa ’a ims ’n’sn s^ ,naiaTPa jnaVipV ’nsa ’as nipsa .a 
Scori^. To score the “echo” test, the teacher should prepare in 
advance a checklist of the specific characteristics of speech produc- 
tion he wishes to measure. It is suggested that the teacher write these 
items on the checklist: Hebrew vowels and consonants, especially 
the following pairs: 

^ /57 x\ ,n 
a 

a a- 
a /a 
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3 ,3 

a ,3 

o ,s 

In addition, this list should include rising or falling intonation and 
stress. The items to be checked may be written across the top of a 
sheet of paper and the pupils’ names then written down the left-hand 
side of the paper. The teacher may then enter a numerical rating, 
1-2-3, or 1-2-3-4-5, in the appropriate column. 

This type of scoring may be used for other types of speaking tests 
to measure sound production, individually or in sequence, and in- 
tonation. 

A cumulative chart to measure achievement and progress in the 
principal features of sound production might be kept for each pupil. 

Oral Reading. Reading a passage aloud is another form of speech 
production test. The difficulty of the passage to be read will vary with 
the pupil level. Only in the most advanced classes should the pupil 
be asked to read orally material not yet presented in class and 
mastered by him. If unf amili ar material is used, even in the 12th 
year, the pupfl should be ^ven time to practice silently before he is 
tested orally. If he has a language laboratory, the teacher may record 
each pupil’s speech periodically on a separate tape. This will permit 
the teacher and the pupil to judge individual progress. 

Answering Questions. The question-answer type of test measures 
the pupa’s ability to (1) understand the question and (2) respond 
automatically. The response also measures his mastery of structural 
patterns. This type of evaluation is most highly recommended as it 
provides a work sample of performance most consonant with com- 
munication goals. 

Examples : 

Grade?: ija# n» 

Grade 9: nap npaa nsv tria 

Certain questions the pupil might be directed to answer affirm- 
atively; others he might be asked to answer in the negative: Begin 

your reply with the word, K^. "• n’TTK ']'? DXn» 

“Begin your reply with the word, 13". "• ^?ians nn’jn nit n’lon/r 

Directed Dialog. Speaking involves the initiation of a dialog as well 
as answering questions. To force the pupil to mitiate the dialog the 
teacher may say to the pupil in English or in the foreign language: 
Ask me my name. 

Ask Marie what time she got up this morning. 
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Ask me why Robert is absent. 

Ask John whether he wants to go to tiie movies tmii^t. 

The “Picture” Test. One test requiring the pupil to respond orally 
to a nonverbal stimulus is the picture test. The pupil is shown flash- 
cards, pictures, toys, models, or other objects. Depending on the 
level of the class, the teacher directs the pupU to identify people; to 
describe them (age, height, complexion); to tell the color, size, shape, 
or location of objects; to tell what the person or object is doing. 

Oral Composition. At the most advanced level the pupil may be 
asked to deliver a short “speech” or oral composition. He should be 
permitted a choice of topic within his level of diflficulty, should be 
allowed some time for preparation, and perhaps given an outline. 

Other Devices. The various oral practice drills su gg ested in the 
chapter entitled “Speaking” and illustrated in the model lesson for the 
10th or 11th year can also be used as testing devices. 

The teacher who has no language laboratory may consider the in- 
terview type test excessively time-consuming and demanding. In 
order to be valid, especially after the initial stages, the interview test 
administered in class would reqiiire composing different questions 
for each pupil. It may be practical, therefore, to use one of the class 
practice driUs or dialogs, without necessarily telling pupils it is a test. 
In the be ginnin g years, the “chain” drill may be so used. In the later 
years, conversational sequences or dialogs may be this way. 

The Use of the langpstge Laboratory. The language laboratory 
may be effectively used for the speaking tests. Statements or ques- 
tions placed on tape, with appropriate pauses for repetition or 
response, permit individual answers to questions which are put to the 
entire class. Using this procedure is less time-consuming to ad mini ster 
and permits a valid generalization regarding pupils’ achievement. 

Values of Frequent Testii^. It must be remembered, however, 
that although speech habits generally ar formed during the first year 
of foreign language instruction, the teacher must be alert even in the 
12th year to correct errors and to maintain and further develop the 
spealj^g skill. It is from demonstrated competence in speaking that 
the pupil generally derives the greatest satisfoction. iiecognized 
achievement, in turn, motivates the pupil to increased endeavor. 

Testing the Reading Skill 

Types of Questions. Reading skills may be tested by means of 
many question tjqjes: 
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• Answering questions on content in complete sentences 

• Summarizing 

• Matching of items 

• Completion questions 

• Multiple^hoice questions 

• True-false questions 0n the first level of learning) 

• Combination completion and multiple-choice questions 

Questions and Answers in Hdbrew. One of the standard practices 

in testing reading is asking a question in Hebrew and requiring a 
complete answer in Hebrew. 

Pupils may be required to answer such questions with or without 
the passage before them. In testing pupils on reading done in class 
when they do not have the passage before them, the teacher mi g h t 
remember that the questions asked shovild (1) represent items of 
story content which might reasonably be recalled, (2) require tbit 
students supply vocabulary and idioms which have been emphasized, 
in class, and (3) pro^dde questions which wiU result in a work 
sample of pupils’ comprehension of the story. 

If pupils are supplied with the reading passage on which they are 
to answer in complete Hebrew sentences questions put to them in 
Hebrew, the passage shovild (a) contain some vocabulary and idioms 
which already have been studied and some which can be inferred 
from the context and (b) be a rearrangement of this language con- 
tent into a new context. Caution should be exercised so that the ques- 
tions asked require genuine understanding and not a mere copying of 
parts of the reading passage to form the answer. 

New-Type Questions. Some new-t 5 rpe tests for measuring reading 
comprehension may be employed. These tests, when propierly con- 
structed, furnish a sufficient sampling, are easy to score, and provide 
an objective (and therefore valid) basis for measuring and general- 
izing lachievement and progress. 

Type 1. Pupils are g^ven a short reading passive on which questions 
are asked. These questions m^t be of tiie mnltiple-choice, completion 
or true-false type. 

Example. Passage: 

.1948 rwsn .na’Tan mp ty isaz ,TiKa I’n w 

nyisn-nanba naip n^"»niin n’on insa 

THKn 1JQ m jav n^’nnn ,1904 wuai n’aipn n’^yr? na .naisann 
'?v ’3B7H iripan p pnx’ laa ,n'n’yx n’DaTiao .n’anrxin n'anbnii 

•TiTiann nVtpaan izan rpma p *rrn nana 

1924 naipa n’bjin nb’nnn mnsn ’amt ,1917 naira 

.n’y’aan n’bjjn nn’n nxr .pbiaa n’*nn’ naan Tnun ^ ibj; 

< i 

I2a 
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rn n’* 7 ij;n ji’nrann n«7’min ,j;Bnn n*?D’n ’S’S ,1933 ruira 

,D’*7’s?an bv naiBnnn n’3Kn ri*w *1^39 msa: .n’ama ’-nn’ 

« 7 ->nnn no .binv' na’na nap ,d’ 31P "iw?a ’"into .n’*733Kn mim ’*?a n’^T? 
n 3 na *7 n’Tin' d’d’?s ’s*?k isa n*7i3n mnsin *?3a — *7nx m’i*73 rnap 

<jiurrnn 

Questions 

1. Multiple-choice: completion 

n'?’>nnn ,n 3 ionnn n^isn-nan^a ’3S^» n3nr n’TP*?ipa ,1882 luipa .k 

.n3iBnnn n’^sn (.1) 
ji’3ipn n’^srr (,2) 
.n’3an3 ’-nn’ H’*7J7 03) 

.D’*7’s?an n’*7j7 (.4) 

2. Multiple-choice: answering questions 

•>TPivn n’* 7 j?n ’a’a r>*w lia n’3iTPinn a’sn*7nn rn ’a .k 

.H’3an3a n’tw’ (.1) 
.7’bnsB D’Tin’ (.2) 
.n’ona nn’3;s n’U3Tiao (3) 
.n^i 3 n msnan ^aa nn’ys n’U 3 Tiao (.4) 

3. Completion 

■j^a iniCT ixa o’^’s^an (i) 

* 7 ’nrn n3’Tan mp nnx (2) 

4 True-false questions may also be constructed to test compre- 
hension. It is recommended, however, that they be restricted to the 

first level of learning. . 

5. T^nolUh equivalencies in which the meaning of a passage is 

given in English may be utilized instead of translation. 



Testing the Structures and Forms 

Its Purposes. The evaluation of knowledge of structure should 
tueasure pupils’ ability to formulate desired patterm of speech m 
situational context. For this reason, many of the tra(fitional type te^ 
which require translation into the foreign lanpage or forms denoted 
by grammatical nomenclature will tend to disappear. 

Structures and forms may be tested actively or passively. In testing 
their active use, a required work sample of performance should 
evolve naturally from a sample utterance given. In testmg them 
passively, a recognition or selection should be made from among 

samples provided. 

Some samples of new-type qxiestions to test structures and forms 

will be given here. 
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Testing Structures Actively. Some of the pattern drills, or others 
devised by the teacher, may be useu. 

Example 1: (Grade 7 or 9) substitution test 
The verb mp : 

.’nay noo imp ’jx 

.’na? ISO 

.’naj? ISO wmx 

The use of the adjective: 

.aio TJaVin mn nnra 

rn’aV'n irn nan 

?nnaa n’T>aV'n naa 

nTPaVin ]n nxV>i nan 

?nD’ niDO amx nnx axn 
? njian amx nnx axn 

Example 2: (Grade 7 or 9) Progressive structure substitution tests. 

.npa nmnx V>aix nVi’n 

D’Viaix 

in 

.rrrV'j namx 

jnw xin 

TiTi nnra 

Integration Tesb’. (Combining two utterances to test forms and 
structure in use.) 

Example 1: (Grade 9 or 10) Following the model, join both sen- 
tences by using nwx or ’a 
Model 1: 

aimn ysaxa nanj? xin .mna aw nin 
aimn ysaxa Tanjr nsrx mna aw nin 

Model 2: 

.ajn ’3X anynmnx V»aix ’jx 
ajn ’3X ’3 anynmnx V»aix ’3x 

Questions: 

.Txa ns’ miann .T>pn V>i? njiann 
ji’anaa t’x .onaiaixa a’jionj wmx 
Example 2: (Grade 10 or 11) Use the expression Tnx»in each 
sentence and change the verb accordin^y. 

Model: 

jin’an (i^n) 

'nri’an iV>in ’3X» is to be changed to .nri’an na^^? t»*;2 ’jx 







rns ’3X 
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T1S 

.ttrm *Txa nanp ’aK (nap) .1 
Jinay •m’l'? »nn (ttd^) ^ 

.V*nttr> fax bn yma tax (jroa) 3 

Example 3: (Grade 9 or 10) Complete each of the following with 

"jT»aaj? aaa^>-». 

nm ^x'»aa .1 

namx xax 3 

aiB 3 

Transformation Tests. (Changing from one form to another of 
the same structure). 

Example 1: (Grade 7 or 9) 

a. Write in the plural: 

m^n by ama ’ax 
njT»an raVin nx 

b. Change from singular to plural, and vice versa: 

D’aaTS onx 
nx maio x’n 

Example 2: (Grade 8 or 9) Change from the present to the past 
(and future). 

(l^n) 

.nan n’a ^x iVin ’ax oi’n 



.nson n’a bn Vianx 

.Tnoxnn ^>x ana 



Testing the Structures or Forms Passively. Recognizing and select- 
ing the proper structure or form through new-type multiple-choice 
tests provide a valid basis for measuring structures passively. 

Type 1: A sample sentence gh^en with one word lacking is to be com- 
pleted by selecting the proper word from among four or five choicer The 
En glish equivalent for the complete sentence may be given whwe it is 
necessary to pinpoint the needed form. (The Engli^ is not ‘*mixed’* witii 
the Hebrew.) 

Example 1: (Grade 7 or 9) (With English) 

Her teacher is very good. 

.TKB naiB x’n ( ) 

nmia .4 ma 3 ’aia 3 naian .1 

Example 2: (Without English) 

.Txa X’n I’way .aij? naisy naa’x maxn 

nnaw .2 nrow .1 
nlna^ a nnais 3 
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Type 2. Four complete sentences are given in Hebrew. The pupil 
selects the correct one. 

!Hxa.mplc 1 1 (With English, Grade 8 or 9) He did not see him. 

.imK nxT> K*? Kin .i 
,iniK HK") K*? Kin .2 
.iniK n>m k*? Kin .3 
.iniK nKin n^n k*? Kin .4 



Testing the Structures Utilizing ^ral and Written Answers. The 
structures may be tested both in oral and written fon\i in answer to 
questions or in composition, as described in the testing of aural com- 
prehension, speaking, and writing. 



Testing Vocabulary and Idioms 



Active Uses. Vocabulary and idioms may be tested actively without 
the use of English translation. The two question types suggested be- 
low might be used in either oral or written form. 

( 1 ) asking questions which require answers that include the desired 
words or expressions 

(2) giving directions in English or the foreign language requiring 
die formulation of speech patterns including the desired vocabu- 
lary or idiom 

Example 1: 

DP nriK it‘*k3 
? D'*"itt^yi miyy dh 

Example 2: Ask what time it is. 

Tell Robert it’s cold here. 

This type of test obviously includes manipulation of structure, 
and other vocabulary aside from the points being tested. 

Passive Uses. Vocabulary and idiom may be tested passively with- 
out the use of English through multiple-choice questions. 

Example 1; Associatmg a word or an idiom in one column with an- 
other in the second column. 



Example 1: 

3 

tt^K") ( ) 

D^*?n ( ) 
D^3D ( ) 

( ) 



K 

D“'*?ya 




hi 
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3 K 

nn’n»3 ri ( ) 

US'? US'? ( ) 

n’'?sn ( ) 

.ns}’ DV n’n ( ) 

Example 2: Synonyms or antonyms 

Antonyms 

0333 ( ) P’^s 

’ay ( > 
ywn ( ) 
n’on ( ) 

miun ’nm'? s'? us} n’»'?nn 
miun ’nm'? n’lrpn n’»'?nn ( ) 
nmun ’nm ns run n’»'?nn ( ) 
miun ’nm ns ns '?»3 na'? n’»'?nn ( ) 

nmun ’3’»3 in ssu n’»'?nn ( ) 

Example 3: Completing a sentence 

.’nan ^ln^ n’un ’lan nmu ’3s ns;s3 

D’ma »’»s;n ( ) 

U’miS 0’33» ( ) 

0333 ( ) 

nsn3n ’so ( ) 



Synonyms 
SS’ ( ) 

n»» ( ) 

3t» ( ) 

S3 ( ) 

Synonyms 



Testing the Writing Skill 

Writing skill may be tested by using writing types suggested in the 
chapter entitled “Writing.” 

Dictation. Dictation tests both aural understasiding and writing. 
In the initial stages, dictations of only one or two sentences may be 
given daily. As the course advances, dictations become longer and 
more complex. Dictations should be corrected as soon as possible 
after they are given. 

Guided Writing. Drill patterns and answers carefully patterned on 
questions given in the foreign language test the manipulation of struc- 
ture and knowledge of vocabulary. 

Writing Sentences or Dialogs. Questions, directed dialog, recall, or 
controlled writing may be utilized to test this skill. 

Composition. Controlled and directed composition tests functional 
learning. Composition in which controls are either limited or 
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omitted tests functional learning and organization of thought. Objec- 
tive and subjective scales must be used in scoring. 

Equivalencies. Writing meanings in English or in the foreign lan- 
guage may be utilized. Equiveilencies may take the place of transla- 
tion or may be used as in directed dialog, such as “Tell him you 
are going to the movies.” 



Testing Culture 

Culture should be tested in linguistic or situational context and 
should, wherever possible, show an understanding of relat^^d facts 
and cultural patterns, including behavior patterns and cultural over- 
tones. 

Culture may be tested by utilizing many of the question types sug- 
gested for testing the skills. Some examples of question types in- 
volving linguistic skills are offered here. 

Culture and Reading. Rearranging related items measures reading 
comprehension and knowledge of culture. 

1. The statement: 

rmna npnb oimtoiia youn T>nn 

D’nan ,np>*»nym d’ 

m-iD» ik) ya»n ymz; nxaa 

The question; 

nK mo) a’aK"'?n» oimtDiKa yoian -j’nn bn? mpan mo 

.(innK inmti mo mp’an 

noiKn bn? mvn ’’n bv nmn lamx ‘PK-Jtz;’ 

'na .nayn m‘?a noa*? n?nn sn Kin bn^n?'^ luno*? niKOsyn di-^ 
.D‘?iya Dmn*»n b^ n^n^n? na'»n»n Dip mao’? .n’nn*? nanon n»p ,i948 nin?^ 

.D*‘“iipn D*>npni Dn’tz; n'^nn? on 

nitt^a .iinxa an Kin Da n‘?oa n"aa b^nn^n ^D’aaon an ik ,minn an 
ttnpon rv’a riK nnoi D’aii\i riK D‘»Kai»t 2 ;nn maa inxi ^m’sorr i65 

.D’^T2;n’a 

i*?oa -it2;k ‘?Knt2;’ maa maa*? K'^n Da ,n’’Ka n"’a noiya i"b na'»an 

.Kaaia“na m» ’»’a n-v^Don nnK 135 natz;a D’Konn naa n»n‘?»a 
riK’S’*? nar ,nnnn an ik a’aKn an Kin .lO’aa v'oa ‘?’nn»n ^noon an 

.D'»ny» 

’a’O nanoa ia*»niaK ima tk ’a ,niaon an riK D’aain ntz;na roa 

.niaea iatz;’i 

.n\L>n n?^m p Da D’aain Dmoan dvi nwn n?H^ dk 
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m**an iwiwa D*»Tin'»n i*?S3 m *»d ,D*»mDn ah dk □’»AA’m "hk wina 

•Vwnn 7»n 

nawn wtn — ntn ynb a*»K"ni? .*?Knw’» a’»vo’ia oawa v'ua 

DAI ,T»spn An IK nmDan An Kin .^Ka nK?a nD*» An Kin mvi^^n An 

.nnann nK *»a*»d nn ‘?y ia*»niaK i‘?ap tvd 'ia .lamin ina lar 

The question: 

? •»nayn ni*?n nau?n *»u?*7n *»d*? ‘?Knw» dv *?w a’»Ann mo ina 
Multiple choice questions might also measure reading as well as 
cultural knowledge. It is wiser to present several questions on the 
same or related subjects to test pupils’ grasp of an area than to in- 
clude one question on each of several unrelated areas. 

(A) nD^n d) a^aK-*?n (K) K^n *?Knw^ nana m^an t»v .1 

.yau; "iKa (n) 

.yaw -iKa ( 1 ) n*?*»K (a) r*?pwK (a) -inwK (K) K*»n aAin *?w m*»an T»y .2 
.ano n) nD*»n (a) (a) nnwK (K) K*»n n*»am nnvn *?aan T»y .3 

na^n (a) (K) K^n n^awin nscaa n*?nAn n^yn .4 

.a*»aK"*?n (n) nnau (A) 

Culture and Aural Comprehension. The question types suggested 
under “Testing Aural Comprehension” may be utilized with cultural 
content. The type selected should be adjusted to the level of learning 
of pupils and the type of culture tested. 

Culture and Speaking. Depending on the level of learning of the 
pupils and the type of culture tested, the speaking skill may be 
utilized. These may vary from single qu.JStions whose answers are 
closely patterned on the structure and vocabulary of the questions 
on the first level to oral reports on the advanced levels. 

Culture and Writing. In the advanced courses, controlled and free 
composition also are utilized to test culture. 

Culture and Audiovisual Media. Identification of musical selec- 
tions, works of art, buildings, and other important sites is also recom- 
mended as a testing procedure. 



Glossary 



active vocabulary. A vocabulary consisting of words which the in- 
dividual knows how to use orally and. in writing, 
audio-lingual. Aural-oral; “aural” or ‘‘audio” means by ear and is 
used in connection with hearing and listening; “oral” or “lingual” 
means by mouth and refers to speaking, 
audio-lingual practice. Activity in hearing and speaking. It differs 
from audio-lingual presentation in that forms may first be seen 
before being heard and/or spoken, 
audio-lingual presentation. The teaching of new forms or expressions 
through hearing and speaking without the use of written symbols 
or reading. 

aural comprehension. Understanding of the spoken word, 
aural practice or aural experience. Activity in which the foreign lan- 
guage is heard; cf. audio-lingual. 

basic pattern sentence. Sentence which lends itself to drilling the 
variations of structures and vocabulary needed in the center of in- 
terest; a speech pattern in sentence form especially devised for 
practicing variations. 

cognate words. Words which have a common parent language, such 
as words in English and in Hebrew derived from the same Latin 
origin; for example, the English word mile is the cognate of the 
Hebrew word 

conversational sequence. Question-answer-statement sequence, with- 
out a predetermined order. 

dialog. Generally. a scries of conversational utterances in a predeter- 
mined order. 

directed composition. A series of directed dialog questions in the 
same situational context or forming a connected passage, 
directed dialog. Directions given in English or the foreign language 
in which pupils are told to “tell,” “ask,” “say,” or “explain” 
something to someone are carried out in the foreign language, as 
in a sentence such as “Tell him you found the pencil.” 
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drill patterns. Variation pallems used in a pattern drill. The original 
structural pattern in variations for automatic audio-lingual response 
or written practice without the intermediary of English. 

equivalencies. The rendering of meaning without formal translation 
into the foreign language from English or into EngUsh from the 
foreign language, 

guided writing. V/riting which may be either pattern practice, includ- 
ing forms to be written closely patterned on a model, or answers 
to questions in the foreign language in which the answers utilize 
structures closely patterned on those of the question. 

imitative Mriting. Copying directly material in the foreign language; 
writing in which the student selects whole phrases or sentences 
from a passage utilizing them in an organized fashion to write a 
Summary or a composition. 

passive vocabulary. Vocabulary which is identified and understood 
but not put into active use in speaking or in writing by the in- 
dividual; recognitional vocabulary. 

pattern drill. Drill o*n a basic language pattern and its variations. 

speech pattern. A combination of language elements used in an estab- 
lished manner to convey meaning. 

structural pattern. A combination of parts of speech used in an ac- 
cepted order to convey a specific meaning. The audio-lingual ap- 
proach favors the use of structural patterns as models to be 
imitated through pattern drills rather than the use of grammatical 
analysis and synthesis. 

word family. Words derived from the same origin such as vent, venti- 
late, ventilation, ventilator. 
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Appendix, Hebrew Calligraphy 

Written Hebrew is different from printed Hebrew To write a 
character, begin at the top of the letter and align all letters at the 
bottom. The written alphabet is shown below, with an arrow indi- 
cating the starting point for each letter. The calligraphy was pre- 
pared by Marvin Sorscher. 

(ic X. C <-)\C X 

a 
a 

A 
'1 
71 

1 

U .P>! 



(?) ^ T a 

^ i’-') 75 
t 

(>1 ^ ) >1 
I (i-; I 
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(6 5 T 

(h "») h rt 

(C (. u) C T3 

' C* ^ 

(3 3^3 *») 3 3 

( 3 3 D 

*? 

p;,aiC .Pb,i>^ 



(n NN>I I') N ”0 
(p P o^'') P □ 

(j ! ' ) j a 
Ci'')l 1 



(o O 0^*') o 

{% i if) 'i 

(a *>} a 
(a D^*>)a 






o 
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(^CA X'^t'* inaA^ *?*yvNN^ 

(ill c) f (i S W 0 ^ 

( a. I't^ “ToywtJ 

(3 ’ *•) 3 (s * ' S ^5 

(%lUi)%y 

(? !»'■'' ^) ? ? 
(t n^-’ ) T T 

(€ e ^K,) i Tjj 

(fe t d^i.) e -Q? 

(ii Jv h h\ •' ) i) j:) 

J 

(j) h h T "» ) jj 

■'ll 
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